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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Wlieu I was first requested to compile my recipes tor 
Bengal sweets in a book torm 1 bad bad considerable mis- 
givings. I applied myself to tbe-. task witb great difiB-. .. 
denee. But tbe very warm reception tbe book was wel- 
comed witb bas now encouraged me beyontl measure. 
The recognition tbat tbe sweetwieats ot my epiintry bave 
merited at tbe liaiids ot persons not familiar uilb tbe 
cookery of tbis country is very gratifying. ^lore so when 
I realize that tbe recipes J bave pres^ibed iiave 
been fairly successful. 1 am thus emboldened to bring 
out a vsecond edition wbicb is a considerable improvement 
on tbe first. In fact, I have thoroughly rewritten it. 

Tbe spontaneous manifestation of tbe popularity ot 
tbe book is demonstrated by tlie insistent demand tor it 
among all sorts ot people. Tbe book lias made its ua^ 
not only to different parts of India but also to tbe 
United Kingdom. Indeed I feel legitimate pride to 
learn that tbe RasagOlla lias been successfully prepared 
in far-off England witb tlie lielp of tbis book and iliat 
Europeans stationed in tbis country liave greatly enjoy- 
ed Sanclesh, themselves making tlie same. 

The book has therefore been so modified as to assist 
ev^ ilie foreigners in easily comprehending the pro- 
cesses and in preparing tbe sweets according to tlif le- 
cipes without encountering tlie' least diflSculties. 
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As its name implies this book is confined to ilie 
confectionery of Bengal and, therefore, the recipes ol 
sweets current in other parts of India must not be ex- 
pected herein . As a digression the therapeutic values of 
certain prepaTations have been touelied upon just to 
make their utility more apparent. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my in- 
debtedness and recording my gratefulness to Babu 
Ifibaran Chandra Chakrabarty of lof}, Boloram Dc* 
Street, Calcutta, wlio is t recognised expert in Bengali 
confectionery. Without his willing co-operation siudi 
a thorough r< vision would have been iuijmssible. I have 
also received help from Messrs. Banchanan Bliandar, 
sweetmeat vendors, 1, Swallow Lane, Calcutta, 

In conclnsion, I sliall he ghul to receive suggesiions 
for the improvemeni of this book. My attention may 
be drawn to obvious errors of omission and commission 
for necessary (‘orrection in the next edition. Headers 
may also point out tlie passages wliich are ambiguous 
or processes which are not clear enough for expression 
or explanation in a more lucid manner. Finally, I shall 
welcome reports of readers’ experiem^e in working out 
the recipes — whetlier success or failure attends tlieir 
attempts. 

22/1/1 Jeliatola St, 

Calcutta. Mrs. J. Haldar. , 

( June, 1926. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tlie genesis of this little book can be traced to the 
Xotes and Queries ’’ column of the Sunday editions of 
The Statesman where 1 contributed from tiine to time 
many of the following recijK's in response to enquiries 
from all parts of India. The proprietors oi that Journal 
have kindly given me i)ermission to reprint those 
lorniutas. 

The hints thrown out at that time being apparently 
su(‘(.*essful, I was requested by several European and 
j^nglo-Indiaii ladies to publish book on the preparation 
of the sweetmeats of my country'. But for their repeated 
solicitudes and luomises of encouragement^ these images 
vould not have seen the light of the day. To them, 
llierefore, my sincere and lieartfelt thaiiki^y 

Lastly, I gratefully acknowledge my ’indebtedness 
io the well-known confectioners of the city, Messrs. 
Xabin Chandra Das and vSons, 164, TJi)per Chitpur Eo-ad : 
inv(.mtors of tlie Rasagollah and Messrs. Bheem Chandra 
6, Wellington Street, specialists in Sandesh pre- 
])aration, both of Calcutta, whom I consulted from time 
to time. Special mention should be made in this con- 
nection of Messrs. Ashutosh Sett, 2d/2, Darpunaraiu 
Tagore Street, Calcutta, wdio rendered me material lielp. 

Though this is a book of sweets I Jiave tliought it 
desirable to add a few rec ipes for preparing one or t\vo 
important articles of diet Avhich are generally serA’ed as 
tiffin. 

Calcutta. The Authoress. 

June, 1921. 




BENGAL SWEETS 


THE ROMANCE OF BENGAL SWEETS. 

Ill the wide realm of ^confectionery, Bengal has 
nttiiined the same unique position with regard to the 
wliole of India as Italy appears to hold on^^the Continent 
of Europe. In no other part of this vast peninsula will 
be found such a wdde range of confectionery as are to 
l)e met with in tbis sw^eet Province flowing with milk 
and lioney/’ And the reason is not far to seek. For 
even in the National Anthem of Bengal poignant allu- 
sion is made to the “ sweet air, sweet water, sweet corns 
and sw'cet fruits ’’ of the Motherland. 

l^he sw’eet tooth of Bengal is proverbial. Indeed 
the great role that Bengal Sw'eets play in the social life 
of file Bengali people wdll be realised when it is said 
that no dish is complete without them even in daily 
courses, that the lunch is entirely composed of them, 
that ^ every menu is enjoined to be ‘^finished with 
sweets,’’ that the importance and gravity of every 
festivity is to be measured by the quantity of sweets 
consumed, and that the wealth of the aristocracy* is 
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gauged by the lengtl' of days for which bhiyail 
(having the sweets prepared at home by paid confec- 
tioners on ceremonial occasions) is continued without 
break. 

In Bengal sweets have been identified t^nih cordia- 
lity and amity to an amazing extent. Whenever there 
is a friend of the family in the house he or she may 
take leave only after ‘‘ sweetening the mouth.’' The 
index of honour shown to invited guests is furnished by 
the variety and superiority of the sweets offered in their 
entertainment. Sweets liave also been accepted as an 
emblem of hospitality by every stratum of society in 
every part of Bengal. Go to the remotest village and 
ask for a glass of water simply. You will liave it sure 
but not without sweets — be they a few pieces of ‘<u gar- 
candy. Even the liinn blest cottager will bring out a 
spoonful of jaggery and insist on justice being done 
to it to quench the thirst. 

Especially the Bengali ladies are vso solicitous of 
sweet relations that they will not hand over anything 
but sweet substances — scrupulou.sly eschewing sour and 
bitter things — directly to any one for fear of estrange- 
ment. In entertaining the new son-in-law no salt is 
to be served to him, for it might embitter the relation 
forsooth. Instead sugar is allowed with which to sea- 
son his foods ! In welcoming the new bride in her hus- 
band’s home the mother-in-law offers her a bit of jaggery 
so that no cross-words might pass between themselves m 
future housekeeping. 
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The influence that sweets have exercised* on the 
Bengali language can \)e easily traced. The fernacular 
word Sandesh originally meant "nws;’ hut with 
long usage it has come to designate primarily “ sweets.*’’ 
Again whenever one has to enquire about the news oi 
any relative or acquaintance it has become customary 
to send sweets along with the enquiry. So that 
tlie Bengali word tattwa (enquiry) Las come to signify 
“ presents of sweets.” Similarly whenever we have to 
express our pleasure, gratitude or appreciation, or iuive 
to congratulate any one income tangible^ form we send 
sweets with compliments. Thus, if we may be per- 
mitted to adapt a very pregnant exiiression ‘‘ we say it 
with sweets ” in every case. 

Bengal sweets have enriched Bengali literature 
by originating jdirases and idioms and by forming themes 
for descriptive feasts. There are copious references 
to iliein in the poems and writings of medieval Ben- 
gal. The professional confectioner of Bengal has earn- 
ed the nickname of Bhola Moira. Paradoxical as it may 
appear lie falls shy of liis own hand-products thereby 
giving rise to the proverb confectioners do not eat 
sandesh.” They are so much fed up with it that 
^‘familiarity breeds indifference” in this case. Wlien 
any one refers to anything sarcastically covering 
caustic remarks under the garb of sweet expressions one 
is said to inflict a “ dagger of sugar-candy.” The 
li£)i^yed words of a mealy-mouthed person are referred 
to both in their general and ironical sense. The mind 
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of a liypocrite and designing person lias been fitly com- 
pared to^^ihe ‘‘ maze of a Jiiapi.” It is as intricate. 

Sweets hi\ye come to acquire a conventional signi- 
ficance in all religious observances in Bengal. They 
figure conspicuously in all sacred offerings which, in the 
minimum, must consist of Bice, plantain and 
sandCSh.” As an example of the high esteem in which 
, Bengal sweets are held, of all other foodstuffs, it may 
be mentioned that the Brahmins, the priesthood of 
India, will not accept any eatables other than sweets 
at the hands ^of the memb^us of other castes so as to 
safeguard themselves from “ pollution.” Whenever 
one has to observe penance or atone for uncleanlincss or 
prepare for religious rites or in similar other circums- 
tances, one has to subsist mainly on sweets, the pro- 
tector of purity. 

After the immersion ceremony of the Durga Puja^ 
the greatest Hindu religious festival of the year, it is 
customary to salute and embrace one and all with a 
view to forgive and forget every previous lapse and to 
condone all the wrongs even of foes and critics. And to 
cement the bond of friendship thus renewed and as an 
essential feature of the clay’s function (Bijoya), sweets 
are freely offered — which cannot be denied on any pre- 
text whatsoever — to sweeten the relation and establish 
cordiality for the rest of the year. In Dowali the 
festival of lights,’^ there is a spontaneous display of 
sweeps in heaps on all wsides, preparations for which ^Te 
takerf in hand a long time in advance. In Bhaiphonta^ 
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wliicli is u convention observed by tbe sisters for the 
longevity of tbeir brothers, sweets constitute a niuin 
item. Bengal sweets are not immune ffom mysticism 
and superstition. As an illustration Dahi is con- 
sidered as aiisi)ioious whether in setting* out on a 
long journey or in putting forth a pro])osul of 
marriage. 

The most important function of Bengal Sweets has, 
however, been reserved for the last. Aft'er all that cs 
t^aid above, it is to be naturally expected that a hnge 
portion of the mutual presents exchanged between the 
contracting parties in a man*iage consists of sweets. 
It were idle to endeavour to portray in a few words the 
magnitude and splendour of both the bridal and tin* 
marital paraphernalias. Suffice it to say that the 
sweets are (‘oiiveyed, artistically displayed on trays and 
baskets and deeorously covered with fancy embroider('d 
napkins, by a long ([ueuo of retinues arrayed iu red, liie 
token of joy ! 

But to crown all there is tbe very piquant Bengali 
saying, wbicli is oft (juoted, that in a betrothal “ the 
bride desires beauty (of tbe groom), the mother hankers 
after his wealth, the father vseeks his attainments, Oie 
fidends wish repectabilily but the lay people long* for 
sweets only.” 

And thus it is that in Bengal the advent of any 
noteworthy event iu the family or in the society is 
hfer^ilded by the unlimited provision for and unrestricted 
distribution of sweets. 
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THE CONFECTIONERY OF BENGAL. 

In Bengal^ tlie art of confectionery has reached the 

liighwater mark of perfection. One will be astonislied 

0 

to learn how certain sweets have acquired well-deserved 
fame in association wiili noted places. A few 
instances enjoying considerable celebrity are cited for 
guidance. 

t 

Dacca is generally tariied for Mithals of distinction 
and novelty; Burdwan for Sitabhog and Mihidana; 
Maldah for Khaja; tTanai «*^or Monoharaj Jfatore for 

Kanchagolla; Murshidabad for Pantoah atid Rasagolla; 

Krishnagore ick Sarpuria and Sarbhaja; Muragacha for 

Chhanar Jilai^t and so on. 

The nearest claim to similar popularity is preferred 
by the United Provinces but even then in many funda- 
mentals it lags considerably behind Bengal. Ih'obably 
next in imiiortance stands Northern India where Hulwas 
and LaddOOS are a speciality and much prized for their 
substance and solidarity. 

That confectionery is a living art in Bengal is 
evinced by the facts that upcountry sweets are assimi- 
lated in modified forms, e.g., LaddoOS and Hulwas; that 
novel varieties are from time to time added to the long 
list, e.g., Rajbhag; and that on memorable occa.sions 
new sweets are invented and offered for sale, e.g., Delhi 
Durbar. The nomenclature often is thus an interesting 
study <of contemporary history, to wdt, ‘ Lady Canning*’ 
As a rule Bengali nomenclature has been .adopted 
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iliroughout the book though ?some sweetmeats are better 
known by their Hindi names, e.g., Laroo is t]\€ Bengali 
for LaddOO in Hindi. Where necessary, Hindi equi- 
valents have been included. Also where possible literal 
English ’meanings have been indicated. Furthermore, 
in order to avoid ambiguity, vernacular names have been 
pursued for a number of ingredients there being scarcely 
adequate English expressions to designate them : 
the most noticeable instaiKjes are “Chhana” and 
« Khoa.» 

The sweetmeats of Beijgal properly ^all under tv\o 
main categories; viz., (1) Mlthai and (2) Monda. While 
the basic ingredients of the former are flour and pulse, 
those of the latter are milk and its products. The 
former are generally fried in ghee while the latter are 
simply cooked: all of them, of course, are sweetened 
with sugar. 

To tliese, however, there are numerous adjuncts, 
some of which are included in this book, such as the 
salt articles which become associated wflth sweetmeats; 
and the milk preparatioUvS wfliich really fall under 
doniestic cookery. There is an order of precedence of 
serving Bengal sw^eets which must not be overlooked. 
First comes salt articles, next mithai, then sops, after 
that lllMda and finally milk preparations. 

^ There is no end to the shape and size of Bengal 
sweets. As to shape there are the triangle, square, 
oblong, diamond, oval and circle. These are all thin 
planes. In solids there are the cube, round, ovoid,* tablet 
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and the like.. Combination effects are numerous- 
Some of them are folded while others are moulded. The 
size of the sweets is determined arbitrarily by a certain 
number of them goin;? to make up a certain weight, say, 
a dozen to a pound. Last but not least the forms of 
the sizes and shapes cover a wide range. 

Most of the Bengal sweets are prepared at home by 
prudent housewives and freshly served in tiffin, lunch 
or breakfast and constitute substantial repast. Tliey 
take the place of biscuits, cakes, chocolates, etc., in the 
Bengali household. 

It will be apposite in this connection to say one or 
two words about the keeping properties of the sweets. 
The salt articles are best served hot, otherwise they are 
not much relished afterwards. The mithais as a rule 
keep for 2 or 3 days. But the mondas do not keep well 
for more than one day. Hard cooked sandasll does not 
deteriorate for an exceptionally long period, say, a week 
or more. Broadly speaking, there is no harm in 
using, home-made sweets for 2 or 3 days. It 
should be remembered that sugar is a good natural 
preservative. 

Bengal sweets are nothing if not original and in- 
genious. The factors which contribute to their success 
are careful attention and skilful manipulation. In 
addition an extraordinary degree of patience and dili- 
gence is called for. In short Bengal sweets can be 
made to satisfaction only by being fastidious and 

i ^ V V , a 1) 

painstaking. 
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UTENSILS. 


For the convenience of those readers who are not 
familiar with the utensils required for the preparation 
of the ^Bengali sweets, these are described briefly. It 
will be seen that some of them are of peculiar shape and 
construction. 

I. Of Pans the following kinds are in vogue: — 

(a) Kholay a deep pan for boiliu" liquids. 

(1)) Karha, a sliallow ]}i)n for frying solids in 
deep Hqxiid. 

(c) Tal, a flat pan with two-inch high edge all 
I’ound for special frying. ^ 

(d) Taoa, a flat pan slightly curved in the 
middle used for baking, sauteing etc. 

The second and the fourth are, however, more gene- 
rally used than the others. 

11. Of Ladles tliere are also several types : — 

(a) Hata, or a ladle proper for agitating liquids. 
A hollow cup attached at the end of handle. 

(b) Jhanjray or 'a skinimcr for skiinmiiig liquids, 
removing ‘scums etc. A flat circular disc 
with numerous pores attached at the (UkI 
of a handle. 

(c) Khuntiy or a spatula for turning solids, for, 
basting etc. A thin blade Avith a long 
handle. 
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(d) Taru, or a wooden paddle with a broad thick 
• blade. This is used particularly for making 
sanc^sh and generally stirring* pasty masses 
on a big scale. 

(e) Kathi, or a simple stick, either of wool! or of 
iron. . 

III. Of the Accessories the following are required: — 

(1) Chaki — a pastry board. A wooden or marble 
circjilar disc mounted on a tripod and a foot 
or so in. diameter. 

BeluA — a rolling pfti. A cylindrical wooden 
roller one foot long. 

The^one is the complement of the other. 
Pata is a wooden plank 3 ft. long, 9 inches 
broad and 1 inch thick used as a pastrj’ board 
for rolling out dough on greased surface. 

(2) 811 — a slab, 

Nora — a niuller, 

Both of stone with cutting ridges (toothed 
notches) like that of a file. Employed for 
braying solids to a paste or for grinding to 

a pulp. 

(3) Hamandista — mortar and pestle of iron for 
pounding. 

(4) Janta — the millstone for grinding puls(‘ 
meal, etc. 

IV. Of appliances the following will be serviceable : 
viz., trivets, tom tom, etc. 
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V. Of miscellaneous utensils tlie following articles 
must be available. 

(1) Knife, fork, scraper, beater, jg)oon. 

{ 2 \ Colander. 

(e*!) Cup, bowl, tray, disk, platter. . 

As a rule the utensils are of iron, though now-a-daya 
enamelled and aluminium wares are coming into vogue. 
To attain cleanliness, which is the greatest desideratuna^ 
in ibis line, it is preferable to set apart a, complete set 
of utensils for confectionery only. Otherwise the 
kitchen utensils should be thoroughly'^ scoured and 
cleansed. In Bengal earthen wares and stone wares are 
employed in storing sweets. Brasswares are not safe to 
us(‘ in every case. Glasswares may be preferred but 
they are brittle. Wooden utensils, like platter, etc., 
are very handy, wliile wicker-work baskets, say, in lieu 
of colanders, are extremely serviceable. These are 
sometimes very suitable. 

INGREDIENTS. 

Naturally enough, the quality of the sweets is 
determined by the proper choice of the ingredients 
entering into their composition. Tliese should, there- 
fore, be always pure, fresh and of tip-top quality. 

^1) Khasa or flour of the first quality. 

(By flour always wheat flour is meant). 

(2) Sujji or semolina ; the coarser grains in flour 
making. 
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'(3) Ghee is obtained by melting butter and boil- 
'^dng to free it from water. It is unknown 
out!%sde India. It is the only fatty substance 
employed in frying sw^eets and in sl'orteiiing 
flour. 

<4) Safeda or rice flour. This is the meal of the 
best sunned rice (not inirboiled) Kaitlini witli 
iis characteristic sweet and <Ie]icate aronui 
and delightful iaste. 

*(5) Be^tt or pulse meal. This should be fresh 
milled, otherwise it becomes musty and 
clotty. The two kinds obtained by grinding 
gram (Ghana) and field-pea (matar) are 
common. 

(6) Pulses. Kalai (ITrid in Hindi) and lliung 
(green gram) are the two other pulses tun- 
ployed. Split lialves and unhusked i)ulses are 
to be prefeiTed always. 

(7) Mewa. Thi 8 term comprises siu li articles as 

almonds, raisins and the like. 

Before using they are shelled and steeped in 
water, then skinned and shredded. If re- 
quired urgently they may be blanched by 
scalding in hot water. Raisiins are simply 
picked, washed and stalked. 

<8) Fruits. The fruits used iu making the 
confections are few in number: (1) CocontVt, 
(2) Papaw% (3) Bael or Quince, (4) Pumpkin* 
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(9) Flavouring Agents, 

Both cardamom major and minor (fc^ra elaicll. 
and Chhota olaich) are used 19 impart their 
(characteristic flavour to the sweets. Only 
their seeds are employed either whole or 
bruised. Camphor, asafoetida, etc., are also* 
used hut only in si)ecial cases. 

(10) Perfuming Agents. 

Kosc‘ water and rose otto are tlie^ popular per- 
fuming agents. Mango ginger, lemon peel,, 
etc., are employ^'d in special eases. 

Perfuming or flavouring agents are added in 
very minute doses otherwise the ingredients 
will be embittered. 

(11) C'oloiiring Agents. 

Saffron or zafrail is employed for rich chestnut 
colour. It is used after blending in warm 
milk. Genuine unadulterated saffron should 
be proc ured. A cheap substitute for saffron is 
turmeric used for yellow. Cochineal is used 
for red. Pistachio brayed to a paste with 
water is used for green. 

Now-a-days, however, cheap vegetable dye- 
stuffs are employed as colouring agents. 
Always edible colours should be used. 

(12) Conditnants which are ordinarily used for 
seasoning curries, stews, soups, etc., comprise 
turmeric, mustard, coriander, cumin seed, 
black pepper, chillies, etc. They are employ- 
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ed in the form of a paste. The prescribed 
V condiments are wetted and brayed on a stone 
sla^ with a muller stone until a uniform paste 
is obtained. Before application the paste is 
blended in a little water. Powdered condi- 
ment's, sold in the market, do not give quite 
satisfactory results. The whole condiments 
should be picked and washed. 

(13) Spicas. Aniseed, carraway, fenugreek, 
ginger, parsley, etc., are some of the spices 
which are used <^'or miscellaneous purposes, 
either bruised, brayed or singed. In the 
special group known asHot Spices are includ- 
ecf cardamom minor,- cloves, cinnamon and 
cassia leaves taken colleciively. They iire 
preferred for their rich odoriferous properties. 
They may be either singed whole in ghee or 
oil in which the cooking is to be done subse- 
quently or stirred in powder form in the 
cooked product when removed from the tire 
and covered up. Sometimes the ordinary 
spices are dried by baking or roasting and 
then pounded. The ‘hot spices’ are usually 
bruised in the mortar. 

(14) The more costly and aristocratic varieties 
of sweetmeats are often embellished * for 
spectacular effect with rose petals, silver leaf, 
gold leaf, etc. The metallic leaves are cliQsen 
UvS thin and fine as possible but zinc and 
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bronze substitutes? should be totally, refused 
as being harmful. They may eaten iii) 
without the slightest hesitation. 

(15) Soda Bicarbf which is the abbreviation for 
bicarbonate of sodium, is added to flour as 
shortening agent (in addition to the usual 
ghee) to make the products exceptionally 
flaky and friable. 

» 

(lb) Mustard oil is eAployed for frying specially 
salt-articles wliich become more tasty with it 
than with ghee.# It is ready f(5r frying when 
it smokes. 

<17 ) Sathi (or Zedoary) is a starch product like 
arrowroot. It is made from the rhizomes of 
curcuma zedoaria growing in Eastern BeJigtd. 
It furnishes a light but substantial repasi. 
It is sold in the market packed in tins. 

(18) For ihe jmrpose of confectionery coconuts 
are always to be selected fully ripe. There is 
a thick kernel inside them. This is scraped 
Avith an iron scraper. Copra ’’ is the dri(al 
meat of coconut. Where fresh coconut is not 
available copra may be used but it must he 
soaked in water previously. 

^ By far the most important ingredients entering into 
the composition of Bengal sweets are milk and its pro- 
ducts and sugar and syrup. These two items are, there- 
fore, treated more elaborately in vseparate places. * 
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OPERATIONS. 

Mucli^ of tlie success in preparing sweets depends^ 
upon the careful manipulation of the processes. No* 
pains have been spared in describing in sufficient details 
and in proper places, the operations that are required 
to be undergone by the different products. Neverthe- 
less to give a fair idea of these operations at the very 
outset the following general observations are made. 

TREATMENT OF THE FLOUR. 

The adequate treatment of flour has an important 
bearing on the products known as Mithai. 

SHORTENING. 

The prescribed quantity of flour is* measured on a 
wooden platter. Before wetting it a certain quantity 
of ghee is invariably rubbed in for shortening. This 
is Aery important and cannot be omitted on any pretext- 
As bread is made light and porous by leaA’ening Avith 
yeast so sAveets are made tender and crisp by shortening 
witli ghee (or butter). Tlie usual proportion is 3 to 4 oz- 
of ghee for every pound of flour. For ordinary purposes 
when the products are required to be tender only, a lower 
proportion may suffice but when tlie sAveets are required 
toi be flaky a liigher proportion will be necessary. 

To shorten the flour the desired amount of ghee is- 
melted and sprinkled all over the flour and then rubbed 
in with the fingers to break the lumps. 
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KNEADiViC. 

The flour is then formed into a ring and a sufficient 
quantity of water poured in the hollow. Usually 4 to 
{) oz. water will suffice to wet 1 lb. of flour. The flour is 
then kneaded thoroughly into smooth lithe dough. 

The softness of the product depends to a certain 
extent on the quantity of water added and the time 
devoted for kneading. The dough will be improved by 
employing as little water as possible, nevertheless 
making up the deficiency by long and hard^Jcneading. 


FORMING. 

To facilitate easy working, the dough, if bulky 
enough, iwS divided into four batches, each being work- 
ed in turn. 

The dough is then turned out, given a quick vigor- 
ous additional kneading to complete smoothness and 
neatly done up. It is next drawn out with oiled hands. 
Snatch out from one end pellets of the size of an egg. 
Roll them under hands into rounds and flatten with the 
pressure of the palms. The pellets are thus formed.^' 

If there is any delay in proceeding further with the 
pellets or if the weather is excessively hot cover them 
with a piece of moist cloth, otherwise they will dry up 
and crack. The pellets are rolled out as and when re- 
quirecj, for on long standing the spreads will jumble 
together and be spoilt. 


2 
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ROLlliNG OUT. 


Take th^se formed pieces one by one, dredge witli 
flour (instead of flouring the board) flatten by pressing 
with fingers and roll out to the required thiiin'fess usually 
I inch. It recjuires great dexterity and practice in roll- 
ing out the pellets to perfectly circular shape (without 
cutting or punching out). Gentle but uniform pressure 
is to be applied with the rolling pin and the flattened 
pieces are conirived to revolve on the board exposing 
fresh surfaeie under the pip, so that the circles are per- 
fect in shape and uniform in thickness. 

In certain cases, however, the lumps of dough are 
rolled out (vith oiled board and pin to the desired thick- 
ness and tlie spread is then cut into square or cubical 
tablets and then proceeded with. On these occasions 
no dry flour is allowed as it will spoil the ghee in frying 
delicate stuffs. 

For the preparation of Mfthai the pastry board and 
the rolling pin are invariably greased with ghee. 

SHAPING OF SWEETS. 

After undergoing all the necessary treatments the 
* mass ’ of any sweetmeat has to be converted into several 
^units’. For this purpose the stuff, when completed, is 
divided into a number of pellets, each of which is then 
given its appropriate shape by forming, binding or 
moulding. 
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PULP, PASTT AND BATTER. 

PULSE & CEREAL. 

XJnhusked split pulses should be used whenever 
possible, otherwise they may be ground through ilanta 
(mill-stone). Pulses become tender by steeping in 
water for 6 or 8 hours which may be done overnight. 
Tlie husks, if any, can then Ite removed easily by hard 
rasping' in several changes of water. The blanched 
pulses are finally washed clian and grated^tb a pulp. 

When there is no time for softening the pulse by 
steeping, it may be softened by boiling in water for 
half an hour or more and then mashed to a paste. 

GRATING OR BRAYING. 

Paste and pulp are obtained by grating or braying 
suitable materials on the stone slab with the muller 
stone. Soft substances like peas, steeped pulses, etc., 
yield by themselves a soft pulp on being brayed. But 
in braying dry substances like condiments a little water 
should be sprinkled from time to time to form a paste. 
When a very fine degree of fineness is required the paste 
and pulp may be brayed once or twice again. 

WHISKING OR BEATING. 

^ In the preparation of batter from any meal ther^ are 
two factors to be looked into: viz., the measure of water 
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and the- manner of whisking. The meal is first kneaded 
into a dough with as little w'ater as possible and is gra- 
dually thinneA dowm by sprinkling water during whisk- 
ing. The exact quantity of water required depends upon 
the consistency of the batter required — both ‘^of which 
should be determined by experience. After beating for 
10' to 15 minutes the stuff becomes light and foamy. 
As a test, put a drop on a cupful of water, if it sinks 
beat for sometime more, •but if it floats it is all right. 
Always beat to stiff frotli. It is superfluous to add that 
the quality" (K tlie product depends upon the pains taken 
in making the batter. When properly done the subse- 
quent fried product will be light and spongy ; it will 
be cooked right up to the interior and will be soaked in 
and out on immersion in any stock liquid. 

The batter is made in different consistencies. A 
thin batter wall flow easily from the lip of a cup and is 
good for spreading. A thick batter will serve admirably 
for fritters, and a drop batter for pills and globules. 
Usually the batter is smooth and rather firm like soft 
butter. 


KHAMI 

KhamI denotes the basis of any sweetmeat in the 
form of pnlp, paste or batter. It may be conveniently 
designated as ^foundation-pulp/ ^foundation-paste’ or 
^ foundation-batter.’ 
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STUFFING & FILLING. 

In tlie preparation of stnffing.s from r^ereals, pulses, 
or vegetables tbey are properly cooked and seasoned 
wiili condiment and spices as directed. They must not 
be sloppy on cooling for then the dough will be mois- 
tened. In stuffing pastries the joints should be care- 
fully made up to prevent them bulging out or giving 
way in cooking. 

t 

In the prei3aration of fillings from Khodi Mewai etc., 
the ingredients are properly* incorporated tiffd perfumed 
and flavoured. The mass is divided into pellets which 
are duly filled in and the opening carefully closed up. 


METHODS OF COOKING. 

The distinction between the different methods of 
cooking adopted should be carefully noted. 

1. 13ake — To prepare food by cooking in a dry 
heat, either in an oven or under coals, or on 
heated stone or metal. 

2. Eoast--To cook by exposure to radiant heat 
before a fire; or by surrounding with hot 
embers, ashes, sand etc. 

• 3. Singe — To burn superficially. 

Used in a special sense in connection ''vith 
, spices which when singed in ghee injpart 
to it their characteristic aroma which, in 
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its turn, is subsequently absorbed by any 
stuff cooked in it. 

4. Coddle — To parboil, to soften by boiling. 

6. Stew — To boil slowly or to cook in a little 
liquid over a gentle fire, without boiling. 

6. Bast^! — To moisten with melted butter fat, or 
other liquid to prevent burning and to add 
flavour. 

7. Saute — To fry tightly and quickly in a little 
hot fat while being frequently turned over. 

8. i^ry — To cook in ‘'a pan or on a griddle, esp.,. 
with the use of fat, butter, oil, by heating 
over a fire: to cook in boiling lard or fat. 

9. Boil — To subject to the action of heat in a 
boiling liquid for cooking. 

Of course all of the above methods are not pursued 
distinctly but the principle can be easily traced in many 
instances. Their application should therefore be clearly 
understood. 

Hot pans, etc., when removed from the fire should 
be placed on a trivet on the ground. 

FRYING. 

By far the most critical stage in the preparation of 
flour pastries is involved in frying. On the one hand, 
the articles must not get scorched by strong heat and 
on t^e other, they must not remain raw to any ext^^nt 
owing to insufficient heat. The merits and demerits 
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of a sweetmeat will depend to •a large extent on whether 
they are properly cooked or over-cooked, un-j^ooked or 
half-cooked. 

The best course is to have a moderate fire unless 
otherwise ’stipulated. Whenever necessary the fire may 
also be damped with a fire damper — a circular earthen- 
ware disc with an aperture in the middle. The point 
to be noted' in actual frying is that while thin substances 
may be fried rapidly, the thick ones must be fried 
slowly. This is to allow time for the fat i*o penetrate 
into the interior and cook inland out iinifor.i^»ly. On no 
pretext whatsoever should the articles be thrown in the 
I)an unless the ghee is quite ready which is known 
when it smokes. Otherwise the ghee will fr«th and the 
products will be tough. 

In frying delicate stuffs, melt the ghee on a frying 
pan and wdien it bubbles up remove from fire to the 
ground. Stir the molten ghee briskly by raising and 
pouring wnth skimmer. The temperature of the whole 
mass will be equalised thereby. Then throw in the 
articles to be fried and allow to simmer. When the 
ebullition ceases put the pan on the fire but bring it 
down again as soon as the ghee bubbles up. This in- 
volves labour and time no doubt but the articles fried 
in this manner become short and crisp. 

The articles are mostly fried in deep fat (about 4 to 
6 ins.) according to the content of the pan, of course 
with^ notable exceptions. The ghee for frying purpose 
is, therefore, taken in excess but the residue that il left 
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over n^ay be utilised in making curries, etc. The colour 
of fried aj‘ticles range from light fawn to deep buff. 

In fryin{j do not try to exceed the capacity of the 
pan or of the frying medium. If necessary the masb 
may be fried in one or more batches, allo^\^ing ample 
room for each bit. Never crowd too much at a time. 


GENERAL HINTS. 

Even a*v?.ursory glance at the complex nature of ihe 
recipes given in this book will make it clear that many 
of the sweets cannot be prepared alone. In practice the 
need for aiy.dstance will be keenly felt and indeed, for 
efficient working the help of an assistant will be wel- 
come. Especially in some difficult processes the co- 
operation of two or more persons will be imperative. 
This will ensure continuity of work which is greatly 
desirable in preventing loss of time and energy and in 
saving unnecessary wastes. 

It will be apparent that some sweetmeats cannot be 
rapidly made on a short notice. That will entail 
great labour and hardship. In those cases it will be 
judicious to make some preliminary preparations pre- 
viously. As for example, when Khoa is not available in 
the local market it may be prepared the day before. 
Pulses, etc., may be steeped in water overnight. Even 
Chhana has to be made at least a couple of houp in 
advahce. In short, those ingredients which keep well 
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may conveniently be made Veacly beforehand to be in 
time for the sweets proper. 

It is obvious that the proportions in recipe can- 
not be prescribed correct to the minute dose. They are 
intended’ to convey only a fair idea and can be appro- 
priately varied within reasonable limits in different 
cases and depending on individual tastes. In certain 
cases the proportion of unessential ingredients may be 
lowered and unimportant •items totally discarded.’ 
Often the proportions of certain items have been omit- 
ed altogether, such as for ghee and syrup ...ihe quantity 
of which may be easily ascertained. It will also be 
advantageous to compare recipes of a similar nature 
when hints contained in one may be applied with profit 
in another. Often novelties might be effected by judi- 
ciously incorporating new ingredients; e.g., jams and 
jellies may be used as stuffing for SingaraSf artificial 
essences of plantain and pineapple may be employed \c 
perfume the filling of Rajbhag and so on. Many sucli 
suggestions on which to act may be yielded by exer- 
cising a little originality. 

Throughout the different stages in any process, liie 
pastries should be handled very lightly such as in idl- 
ing, forming, turning, etc., so that they may not be 
deformed or injured. 
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MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

Milk the only perfect food. It is the only food 
that containi^" in itself all the elements necessary to 
ph3"sical growth and mental development. Jndeed it 
has been rightly called the nectar of life.” But it is 
only clean pure milk that is a beiieficient food. 

In this respect cow’s milk is most important and in 
• tJie pure and fresh state most nourishing, l^uffalo 
milk is richer in cream and therefore lieavy. The 
products of the former are universally emploved 
for making sweetmeats thoiigh those of the latter are 
preferred in some cases. 

By special treatment several important ijroducts 
are obtained from milk, one or the other of which al- 
most invariably enters as a basic ingredient in the com- 
position of Bengali sweetmeats. A short description of 
each of them is given below. In every case, before 
scalding the milk, it should be strained preferably 
through a piece of close- woven cloth. 

SAR. 

When milk is boiled and left to cool undisturbed, 
a thin film of creamy layer forms on the surface of the 
liquid. This is known^ as Saff which may identified with 
‘ clotted cream.’ Thicker layers can be obtained as 
follows. Boil the milk for a longer period than usual 
agitating constantly with a ladle (raising and pouring) 
to ensure a heaving froth. The more voluminous the 
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froth the greater the thickness of the layer. If tUe foam 
be unmanageable and ^oils over, sprinkle w£^ter and it 
will subside. When the milk is nearly reduced to half, 
leave the pan on the expired oven to cool in 4 or 5 
hours. Gradual slowing down of the fire will cause a 
sufficiently thick layer to form on the- surface of the 
cooling milk. Be sure that the fire is dying otherwise 
the milk will be scorched. 

CREAM AND BUTTER. 

When milk is churned cream is separated ; by 
ripening cream butter is obtained. These processes are 
too well known to need any elaborate description here. 
But in this country neither of these two articles is much 
cared for. The most extensive use that is made of 
similar milk product is that of ghee, which has been 
shortly defined as ^clarified butter.’ 

GHEE 

Ghee is obtained by melting butter in heat until the 
w^atery portion contained in it is expelled. For clarify- 
ing and graining, one or two betel leaves or lemon plant 
leaves may be singed in the melted butter which should 
be then filtered through cloth. The ghee solidifies on 
cooKng. Pure cow's ghee should have a rich chestnut 
colour, a uniform granular appearance and its charac- 
teristic aroma and flavour. Taken daily in small 
adequate doses it enriches the blood, builds up nerves. 
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strengthens the body in general and in particular 
sharpens ihe eyes and the brain. On the other hand, 
pure buffalov^’hee is white. It is also granular to an 
extent, but the flavour is not so marked. It is, how- 
over, generallj" employed for frying operations when ii 
serves the purpose bt'ttcr ihan cow’s ghee. Moreover, it 
is cheaper of the two. 

kheer'and khoa. 

Khear ‘condensed n^ilk’ and may be sweetened 
or unsweetened. Khoa is solid milk or ‘ dried milk* 
and is unsweetened. 

When jftire and fresh cow's milk is boiled down uniil 
it is of the consistency of a viscous liquid the result i> 
plain Kheer. When, previous to boiling the milk, a 
quarter of its measure of sugar is dissolved in it the 
product is sweet khcer- It is deliciously enjoyed with 
plantain . 

If the plain Kheer is further boiled down com- 
pletely, i.e., until all the watery portion has been 
evaporated and only a solid mass (about one sixth) is 
left, the residue is known as Khoa. It is an important 
ingredient in many of the sweets which it enriches 
imparting a creamy taste. 

More than common attention is necessary im Ihe 
preparation of Khder and Khoa^ In boiling the milk so 
long as it remains liquid it should be agitated |vith 
ladle* by raising and pouring, otherwise it has every 
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cluince of boiling over. When, however, the milk be- 
comes viscous it should be constantly stirred^ with the 
spatula (Khunti). The best way is to all the 

sides of the pan, and especially the bottom, with the 
blade of the paddle. Otlierwdse the stuff has every 
chance of being scorched. Still more difficulty is met 
with in the final stages when the milk begins to dry up 
and extraordinary attention is necessary. The opera- 
tion is complete when the residue is of the consistency 
of butter. Then remove from tlie fire, gather in a lump 
and allow to cool. On cooling the Khoa will become 
solid like dough. 

Khoa keeps well for to 4 days and even longer, 
lief ore use it is generally pulverised and sir4ed. Some- 
times it is baked on a dry pan or soaked in hot water. 
!t may be partaken of in the raw state with or without 
the addition of sugar and is extremely nutritious. 

CHHANA. 

Chhana furnishes the basis of nearly all the ini- 
])ortant sweets of Bengal. Such being the case w'e will 
deal with its preparation and treatment somewhat 
elaborately. 

To our knowledge there is no exact equivalent of 
Chhana in European dietary: the nearest approach be- 
bigj, we understand, home-made cheese with the sub- 
sidiary process of ripening omitted. We have, there- 
fore, decided to refer to the product by its vernacular 
name ■ throughout the book. (The Bengali ^word 
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Cliliana is not to be confounded with the Hindi word 
Ghana which means gram),^ 

Chhana the finest quality is made from pure and 
fresh cow's milk. The easiest family method is as 
f ollow^s : — 

Take 2 lbs. of milk in a deep pan and boil it. 
Select a good ripe citrus lime of the pati variety and 
squeeze its juice in a cup and keep it handy. When 
the milk lias been boiliAg vigorously for a couple of 
minutes scatter the sour lime juice on the bubbling sur- 
face as silP-edily as possible and stir briskly. The 
w’hole of the milk will at once curdle and chhana wull 
separate in solid lumps. The exact measure of lime 
juice requii^d to curdle a given quantity of milk depends 
upon the quality of the milk and should be determined 
by experience. But it must not much exceed require- 
ments as it will sour the product. The best procedure 
is to provide for a little extra quantity of lime juice and 
to stop it pouring as soon as chhana separates which 
occurs instantaneously. 

When sour limes are not available, as may easily 
happen, the next best method of making chhana is as 
follows : Take a few crystals of citric acid, dissolve them 
in a tea-cup and pour the solution on the boiling milk. 
The subsequent procedure is exactly the same as above, 
the sour lime-juice being only substituted by the critic 
acid solution. 

Indeed this method possesses several advantages in 
that 'citric acid is always available at the chemist and 
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druggist’s store at a trifling" cost and can be stored ui) 
in a glass phial. About 8 grs. of citric acid, will sufiice 
for 1 lb. of pure milk; and about 3 oz. r'^'Chhana will 
be yielded by 1 lb. of milk. Moreover, citric acid being 
the direct chemical product of citrus lime is absolutely 
harmless. The practice of curdling* milk with id am, 
iicetic acid or similar other reagents should be repre- 
hended as being injurious to some extent. They are 
open to objection on hygienic grounds and are, there- 
fore, not safe to use. 

The curdling reagent, may also be added to the 
boiling milk, after removing it from fire when it bubbles 
up but before the foam dies. 

The properties of the chhana will, however, difler 
according as it is obtained by curdling the milk on the 
fire, or on the ground. In the latter case the chhana 
will be soft and creamy but at the same time soggy. 
In the former case the chhana will be firm and compact ; 
and so it need not be pressed subsequently. 

Now strain the curdled milk througli a piece of 
<3lean cloth or napkin. The whey will filter through and 
may be collected. The chhana remains inside, is drawn 
together and hung up to drain for a couple of hours. 
By that time it loses whatever portion of the liquid 
it might hold through dripping and becomes a compact 
mass with uniform texture. 

The whey may be preserved for a day or two and 
used in curdling milk on the next occasion in jSeu of 
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lime-juice, etc. Indeed good results ure yielded 
thereby. ^ 

But evetiN^’f the whey be not required for this pur- 
pose it need not be wasted. This whey contains very 
small percentage of fat and sugar of milk and may be 
drunk with benefit. Specially is it administered to 
infants and invalids, of course in the fresh state, when 
only liquid food is prescribed. A very minute percent- 
age of ghee of exceptiong.1 purity and flavour is also 
obtained from the cream that forms on its surface on 
long standiifg. 

A note of warning in connection witli the prepara- 
tion of Chliaiia may not be out of place here. If the 
milk be old, •'it will get spoilt. Also if the quantity of 
coagulating reagent be deficient than the prescribed 
dose the milk will be split and will refuse to curdle fur- 
ther. Should this happen, the best course wdll be to 
desist from proceeding further. Add some sugar to 
taste and use it up as ^posset’. 

Unlike Khoai Chhana does not keep even for 24 
hours. It is best made a couple of hours before the 
preparation of sweets from it. It may be partaken of 
in the raw state with or without the addition of sugar. 

f)n a commercial scale Chhana is made as follows ; — 

Scald the milk in a shallow iron pan on fire. 
Remove when it heaves for the first time. Agitate to 
equalise the temperature of the whole mass. Take a 
little whey (from previous operations) in the ladle and 
pour hn it a cup of milk. The milk will curdle. Now 
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tie a piece of cloth at the mouth of a vessel. Pour the 
curdled milk from the ladle into the cloth. Repeat the 
operation until the whdle milk is thus e^;^sted. It 
the milk curdles too quickly there is an excess of whey 
and vice versa. 

According to another method, the milk is boiled 
and poured in a vessel. The old whey is thrown into 
the milk with a ladle. The curdled milk is stirred 
briskly. In this way the percentage of Chhana obtain- 
ed is larger than usual, is more soggy and therefore 
remunerative. 

TREATMENT OF CHHANA. 

In this connection we would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the reader to a very significant point of proce- 
dure. As we have said before, Chhana enters into the 
compovsition of almost all the Bengali sweets. And 
invariably, before it is so employed, the soggy stuff is 
packed in a new napkin and subjected to great pressure 
so as to squeeze out the water. For this purpose the 
packed Chhana is inserted between two wooden platters 
and heavy weights are placed on the upper one. There 
is a hole in the lower one through which the milky water 
flows out. 

If properly compressed, the weight of the Chhana 
should be reduced nearly by half and the resulting mass 
should show a solid texture. Only this compact press- 
ed^Chhana is to be used and the whey run away. 'jThis 
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procedure is most important, nay, imperative and 
essential* In prescribing ingredients in the subsequent 
recipes tKi^ eight of compact Chhana only, as pressed 
above, has been given unless otherwise stated. So that 
when buying Chhana from the bazaar double the 
amount mentioned in any particular instance should be 
provided for. 

It may also be noted here that generally two kinds 
of Chhana are available in the market. One, rather 
stiff containing very little water and suitable for cut- 
ing into tablets to be fried or cooked. This stands the 
knife well without crumbling. The other is rather 
soggy but is more creamy and tasteful and is indispen- 
sible for preparing the best kinds of confectionery. 

With regard to the home-made Chhana, however, 
an exception is often made. It is obtained almost al- 
ways in a firm and compact state simidy by hanging 
up to drip, and as such serves its purpose well Avithout 
pressing. In tliose instances where sweets are made of 
compact Chhana this will be preferred as it is. But in 
preparing Sandesh tlje Chhana is mashed and may be 
dried a little by gently baking the stuff in a clean iron 
pan. 

After being pressed or squeezed the compact 
Chhana is now treated for the preparation of Sweets in 
the following manner. A lump of Chhana is taken on 
a wooden platter and mashed fine. A bit of it is broken 
aside and rubbed on the platter in the manner of bray- 
ing or maceration. In this way the whole lump is gra- 
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ilually beaten to a light mass. To test it put a ^rop on 
a cupful of water : if it floats it is all right ; if it sinks 
it is to be macerated further. It is to be,/^membered 
that Chhaiia is ordinarily heavier than water but when 
it is disintegrated by beating it becomes lighter. The 
more efficiently the Chhana is thus beaten or rubbed 
the more light, wdiite and porous the products will be. 

Needless to point out that sweets should be pre- 
pared from freshly made Chhana, for even one-day old 
Chliana will taste sour. 


DAHI. 

Dahi may be identified with sour milk, set milk or 
^curd.’ It is fermented milk and akin io Koumiss, 
Kephir, etc. In this country two kinds of Dahi are 
recognised, the sour and the sweet. The former is the 
most common, while the latter is the most agreeable. 
The underlying principle of its formation may be 
briefly explained. Boiled and tepid milk is inoculated 
with lactic acid bacteria prior to souring or “ ripening. 
These cultures are somewhat akin to yeast, and are 
termed starters.” They are now-a-days available at 
the chemist and druggists’ in either liquid or in powder 
form. A good starter grows rapidly after inoculation 
into milk, and subsequent incubation. The acidity 
theii increases rapidly. The. bacteria help in the forma- 
tion of lactic acid, which acts as a preservative, pre- 
senting further decomposition. 
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The simple family method of making Dahl is des- 
cribed belq^. Take a pound of milk and scald it. It 
may be boiled somewhat thick if so desired. Put it 
into a suitable bowl, preferably of earthen ware or stone- 
ware. For this purpose commonly a set of earthenware 
vessels (handis) are set apart by the confectioners. 
When e4ipty tliese vessels are washed, warmed at the 
fire-side and used over and over again. They yield 
better results thereby, accelerating the ripening process,, 
most probabl}' on account' of the trace of Dahi that is 
left dried up and adhering all over. 

When the milk has cooled doAvn but is still tepid 
add some starter ’’ such as tamarind solution, whey 
or a pinch of Dahi itself. Of course Dahi furnishes the 
best ‘ mother-starter.’ Only a very tiny dose will suffice 
which is determined by rule-of-thumb. This varies 
according to the quality of milk, its temperature and 
density; atmospheric and climatic conditions and must 
be determined by experience only. Before inoculation 
the starter ” is Avhipped on the palm of tlio 
left hand with the finger of the right to disintegrate 
it thoroughly and then added to the milk by sprinkling. 
The propagation of the culture is facilitated thereby. 

The starter ” is generally added in the evening 
and the milk left overnight undisturbed in a slightly 
warm place. If required, it may be artificially incubat- 
ed by being packed in straw and husks, or by being 
wrapped in blanket. These precautions are generally 
needed in the winter season. The best temperature for 
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setting is between 02® and 05® F., tbougb tbe range is 
is 75® to 100®F. The, milk will set and Dahi in 
about 6 hours under favourable conditions. Care 
should be taken not to disturb the milk in the least 
after the ‘‘ starter ’’ has been added. 

The quality of the Dahl depends upon the quality 
of the starter and the manner of its inoculation. As a 
rule, buffalo milk forms more solid Dahl than cow’s 
milk. Strange to say, this# solid mass, when perfect, 
may be carved in the manner of pudding with a table 
knife. Firm Dahi of medium acidity . is the best. 
When faulty, it may be wheying off : it may be slightly 
acid or excessively sour. In no case, however, it need 
be rejected. Dahi is a beneficient foodstuff. It may 
be partaken of with either salt or sugar according to 
taste. 

Sour milk has long been looked upon as a healing 
agent, and is now-a-days often prescribed by medical 
practitioners. It is suggested that when Dahl is taken 
as food, the lactic bacteria contained in it multiply in 
the intestines and aid digestion by preventing harmful 
fermentation. It is said to increase the thermal heal 
of the body and the vital power. It should, however, 
be used temperately as its constant and inconsiderate 
use produces cold. 


SUGARED DAHI. 


^ The process of sugared dahi is essentially the same 
ns that of sour dahi. Only the boiling milk is f:^eeten- 
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ed witli the desired amount of sugar, say 3 to 4 oz., for 
every pourd of milk. It is preferably sweetened with 
batasa or su^ar fondants (like ratafia cakes) wdiich may 
be had in the bazar. The sweetened milk is inoculated 
as usual and allowed to set. 

GHOL AND SHERBET. 

It will be apposite in this connection to refer to 
the two refreshing drinks which caJi be obtained from 
llaW directly. 

(1) Ghol is generally prepared by dissolving two 
large tablespoonful of dahl in a tumblerful of water 
and adding a pinch of salt to it. It is a very soothing 
drink, specially in case of stomachic irritation. 

(2) Sherbet is prepared as follows; — 

Dissolve a spoonful of sugar in a glass of water, 
stir in a tablespoonful of dahi, add the juice of lialf a 
citrus lime, strain through a piece of cloth, add ice and 
enjoy in the hot weather. It is a very cooling drink. 

In either case the dahi may be perfectly blended in 
water by whisWng with an egg-beater. 
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* 

SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

• 

Sugar, it must be admitted, is a basic ingredient 
of confectionery. And as sucli it is helpful to be ac- 
quainted with its properties and different forms. Sugar 
is scarcely incorporated by itself ; it is made into syrup 
w'ith water of the desired consistency. Whenever sugar 
is mentioned in the recipe but not worked with as an 
ingredient, it is to be made iAto syrup. Particularly for 
soppy sweets (sops) a “ stock syrup ” has got to be pre- 
pared beforehand and reserved — in which to immerse 
tlieni. 

Sugar may be employed in the form of (1) crystals, 
(2) powder and (3) syrup. Ordinarily sugar crystals 
are Avhite and either large (ekbara> or small (dobara)i 
Granulated sugar is sometimes employed for which 
purpose ‘ caster sugar ’ may be used. When powdered 
sugar is required the crystals may be pulverised or 
better still, ^ icing sugar ’ may be substituted. 
The preparation of syrup is detailed below. Brown 
sugar, both crystal and powder, is available and is 
cheaper. The whiter the sugar, however, the lovelier 
the sweets in appearance. 


PREPARATION OF SYRUP. 


*A thorough knowledge of syrup making is esse^n- 
tial to the successful preparation of soppy .iweets. 
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According to different densities syrup Las been classified 
into four^different stages. Tbe lines of demarcation 
cannot, however, be easily recognised except by expert 
confectioners. For ordinary purposes it will suffice to 
be familiarised with only two densities of syrup — thin 
and thick like the gummy exudations of the lleiigal 
Quince fruit (Bad — Aegle Marmelos) in its green and 
ripe stages respectively. The other densities have been 
noted wherever practicable. 

Take 5 pounds of sugar; dissolve in 1| pounds 
water in a deep pan and place it over a strong fire. 
After boiling for some time scum 'will rise on the sur- 
face. To clarify the syrup, take a large spoonful of 
ra^v milk, dilute it with an equal measure of water and 
sprinkle over the frothy surface. With a skimmer re- 
move the scum as soon as it is formed. The dross need 
not be treated as a refuse but may be given over to the 
cow as a feed. 

Slow down the fire at this stage. When all the 
scum has been skimmed awny, sparkling bubbles will 
appear. Take away from the fire and strain through a 
piece of cloth. 

Put the syrup in a separate pan and place it again 
on slo'w fire. When it becomes sticky and falls in a 
continuous stream from a ladle it is said to have arrived 
at the first stage. When it becomes denser and »the 
stream is interrupted it is of the second stage. Again 
on becoming viscous, the syrup appears whitish arid a 
drop Veing rubbed will show flakes, ihe syrup is then 
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oi ilie tl)ird stage. The fourili stage is that when the 

syrup has almost the, tendency to dry up. 

♦ ^ 

The following broad rules for the ‘application of 
the different densities of syrup may be laid down. The 
first stage is required for boiling sweets ; the vsecond 
for soahing them, the third for smearing them and the 
fourth for coating them. 

The syrup required for the soaking of soppy sweets 
has been referred throughout as “ stock syrup ” It is 
always made ready beforehand, held in reserve and 
kept warm at the time of immersing tlie sweets. 
Otherwise it will not soak into them. The sweets also 
must be hot at the time of immersion. It is best to lift 
them out from the frying pan and throw them into the 
syrup direct. 

The soppy sw^eets should be kept immersed in 
syrup till they are required for service. Otherwise they 
will become dry and insipid on long exposure. 


TRANSFORMED SUGAR. 

Sometimes for special purposes the sugar is made 
to undergo some special treatment. Ordinarily sugar 
is hygroscopic, i.e., absorbs moisture from the atmos- 
phere. Thus any sweet into which sugar preponderates 
will melt and become muggy wdien left in the open for 
long. To safeguard against this drawback the viscous 
’^yrup of the last stage is further boiled until the winter 
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lias completely evaporated, and tlie mass left dry and 
solid. Tliei;^remove from fire an/i when cool grind the 
lump into fine powder. This is referred to as amorplious 
or transformed sugar. 

TREACLE AND JACCERY. 

Often in the prt^paration of Bengal sweets sugar is 
substituted by treacle and jaggery, known in the ver- 
nacular as glir> The former is derived from the sugar 
oaue while the latter is derived from the date palm, 
each having its choice varieties. While treacle is occtv- 
sionally employed for inferior kinds of sweets, tlie ad- 
mixture of jaggery is much relished, the type Nalin Cur 
being invariably preferred alike for its eokinr, aroma 
and flavour. But it is seasonal beung luocurable in 
winter only. 

It is, however, to be nofed that jaggery cannot be 
used solely by itself. It has got to be employed with 
sugar in a suitable proportion when it wall impart its 
rich fawm colopr, characteristic flavour and pleasant 
aroma to the final products. 

Coarse moist brown sug^r may be used instead of 
molasses. 
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RECIPES. 

LOOCHI. 


Mour 1 lb. 

Ghee 1 lb. 

LoOChiSj or as they are known as Poorees in Hindi, 
constitute the slaple article of diet for supper in weal- 
thier families all over IndW and especially in Bengal. 
They figure Jnvariably along with Sandesh in menus 
prescribed for the eniertainment of guests in all festivals. 
They are prejnired as follows. 

Take the flour on a wooden platter and rub in ^ oz. 
ghee for shortening. Unless this is done the lOOChiS 
will be stringy. Add 4 to b oz., w^ater and knead into 
dough. I)ivid(' the mass into some 3 dozen pellets and 
mould with tlie hands into round balls. Form them by 
gently pressing each between the palms greased with 
oil or ghee. Take one, dredge it with a little floiu* and 
roll it out into a thin circle, about 4 ins. across. The 
pellets should be rolled out one by one as the frying- 
proceeds. 

Meanwliile melt the ghee in an iron pan and when 
it is ready drop in a circular flap. It will try to float on 
tile liquid but it must be imniediatedy immersed and 
held down with the skimmer. The side just in contact 
with the hot surface of the molten ghee will then swell 
up (like a blister) with a friable covering. It should 
now be turned over with the help of tlie skimmer. 
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.press the edges all found to make them come in 
contact with the ghee. Remove when tlie underside 
has been friexl,, taking car^ not to reverse the piece again 
within the pan. It should be placed in the colander to 
allow the excess ghee to drip ofiF and sliould remain 
there until the next one is ready. 

Proceed in a similar manner with tlie other i^ellets 
one by one. When the fire is too strong remove the pan 
and fry on the ground. ^ 

The loochis are generally partaken of along with 
soups and curries. They are, liowever, most relished 
direct from the frying pan to the plate with table salt 
as the only sauce. And thus administered, of course 
in very moderate quantity and under medical advice, 
they form items of dietetics for patients suffering from 
loose bowels, diarrohea and dysentry in the convalescent 
stage. 

The loochis are also preferred Avith ginger chips and 
and fried potatoes. The crisp film coA’er of the loochis 
is known as cream. 

PAROTA. 

Flour 1 lb. 

Ghee 4 oz. 

ParOtas come next in importance after lOOChls ,as 
they consume less ghee and are more common. 

Knead the fto\ir into a dough after rubbing in a 
little ^ee as shortening. Divide the dough into some 
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20 pellets and as above roll out eucli into a circle. Fold 
it up twice to form a quadrant and again roll it out 
taking care to presws uniformly tUe three sides so that a 
triangular flaj) will be the result. 

Meanwhile melt a teaspoonful of ghee in a rathei 
shallow pan (Taoa); spread the ghee all over the surface ; 
baste botli sides of tlie piece of triangle with the molten 
gJiee and proceed with sauteing until it is cooked pro- 
perly. When the side in contact with the pan assumes 
a fawn colour turn over. If the alloted quantity of ghee 
appears to be insufficient baste the piece with a little 
more gliee. It will be better to have a quantity of ghee 
previously melted ready at hand. Proceed with the 
otlier pellets in a similar manner one by one. Two or 
throe flaps at a time may be managed if basting and 
sauteing are done properly. 

Parotas form a substantial repast with well 
seasoned curries or preferably, cooked cereals (of gram). 

ALOOR DUM. 

(Potato Stew) 


Potato 

1 lb. 

Ghee 

4 oz. 

Dahi 

2 oz. 

Condiment i)aste 

1 oz. 

Hot Spices Powder ... 

2 dr. 


The paste is obtained by braying the following 
condiments in suitable proportions with water, viz., 
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^urnierie, chillies, cordiander seed, black pepper, ginger, 
etc. 

The powder is obtained by pounding the following 
spices, viz., cinnamon, cloves, cardanioiu iniiior, etc. 

Boil large (Nainital) potatoes in plenty of water; 
drain in colander when tender. Peel them while tepid 
and smear them over with dahi and the condiment j)aste. 

Melt the ghee in an iron pan and throw in 2 or 3 
cassia leaves, a few aniseed and cumin seed. When 
these spices are singed put ih the potatoes adding a little 
water just sufficient for stewing. 

Add a pinch of sugar and requisite salt. Allow to 
simmer for a few minutes and remove when nearly dry. 
Dredge with the hot-spice po'svder and cover up until 
service. 


DAL POOREE. 


Flour 
Ghana dal 
Ghee 

Mustard oil 


2 lb. 
1 lb. 

1 lb. 

2 oz. 


Spices: — black pepper, cayenne, aniseed, cumin 
seed, ginger and asafoetida. 

Steep Ghana (gram) in water for 6 or 7 hours. If the 
pulses are in husk rasp them in several changes of water 
to remove it. Grate to a pulpy mass with as little water 
as possible. Sing# the pulp in mustard oil adding spices 
for seasoning, requisite salt and a few drops of asafoe- 
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tida solution in water. Take-away when it forms a stiff 
paste. Divide the paste into 4 or 5 dozen pellets of tlie 
size of marbles. These *are to be used for stuffing*. 

Meanwliile knead the flour as in tlie case of loochiSa 
Divide the dough into some five dozen pieces of the size 
of eggs. Take one and shape it into a cup by uniformly 
pressing at the centre and all round with the thumbs. 
Put in one of the pellets of foundation paste prepared 
above and close up. The shjjiping of the cup and tlie 
stuffing of the cereal require careful manipulation. 
The size of the cereal pellet is to be so adjusted that it 
does not bulge out subsequently. Poll out this stuffed 
ball into a circle about 5 inches across and as thin as it 
will bear without giving away. Have the rolling pin 
and the pastry board previously oiled for the purpovse. 

Then resort to sauteing as in the case of Parotas. 
Paste well with ghee and cook thoroughly, paying 
special attention to the edges which, oftener than not 
escape uncooked. 

When the dalpOOfees are required urgently and 
there is no time to steep the gram in water, it may be 
softened by boiling in water for about half an hour and 
then mashed to pulp. 

These are best enjoyed hot with aloor duill. 
RADHABALLAVI. 


Flour ... ... 1 lb. 

Kalai ... 2 lb. 
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CMUi 

Black Carraway 

CHimin Seed 

Ginger 

Asafoetida 

Salt 

Ghee 

Gram meal 
Soda Bicarb. « 

Steep the Kalai pulse in water for 6 to 8 hours and 
remove the husks by rasping in several changes o£ 
water. Bray the blanched cereals into a soft pulp. 
Season it with the spices and salt. (Use powdered chilli, 
ginger juice and asafoetida solution). Make the paste 
somewhat stiff by incorporating with it gram meal and 
short by the addition of soda bicarb. Finally knead it 
with a little ghee. Prepare this stuffing in time and 
divide it into suitable pellets when required. 

Now measure the flour and shorten it as usual and 
knead to a dough. For the preparation of salt stuffed 
articles like Kadiuri and this one tlie dough is further 
treated by the following method. 

Take a little ghee and beat it with salt, sprinkling 
water. Smear the dough 'with this paste and knead it 
again till smooth and lithe. The flour thereby becomes 
elastic and afterwards flaky. 

. Divide the^ dough into rounds ; stuff each with one 
of the above pellets. Eoll out to a large circle about 6 
inchj^s in diameter. 




SALT ARTICLES 



e 

. Kachurl 2. Kachuri (Smaller) 3. Nimki 4. Nun Gaja 5. Singara 
6. Khasta Kachuri 7. Dal Pooree 8. Radhaballavi 

To face p, 4y 
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. Melt the ghee in a pan anU remove it to the ground. 
Throw in the circles one by one. Place the pan on the 
fire when they will sink. In this way they will be puffed. 
Serve liot with curries. 

KACHURI. 

There are two typical varieties of thesei ^cereal cakes’ 
or bannocks. There is the bigger one like the lOOChif 
3 ins. across and thin and then smaller one, 1 in. across 
and thick. While the former is known simply as 

Kachuri the latter is known as Khasta Kachuri. (Kha- 

Sta means flaky). 

The mode of preparation of Kachuri is comparable 
with that of DalpOOrCG. 

KACHURI. 

1. Kalai Pulse. 

Flour •. 1 lb. 

Kalui pulse 1 lb. 

Ghee 

Spices in powder 
Asafoetida and ginger. 

Steep the pulse in water for 6 or 8 hours, preferably 
overnight. When thoroughly soaked remove the husks 
by rasping in several changes of water. Grate down 
the pulse somewhat roughly with minimum of water to 
a tough paste. Mix spices for seasoning; pounded 
ginger, dissolved asafojetida, etc., and requisite salt. 
Singe the mass in 1 oz. mustard oil, if desired, to n^uke 
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it tasty* This step is however often omitted as the 
KaJai pulse, being of a sticky nature, is sufficiently 
workable by itself. Divide the pulp into pellets. 

Meanwhile measure the flour, rub in the shortening, 
wet and knead. Divide the dough into small balls. 
Mould them round and shape into cups. Stuff them 
with the cereal pellets. Close up and roll out into thin 
circles. Fry them like loochis fully immersed in ghee. 
Some prefer to fry them in oil wdiich is said to make 
them tasteful. 

The Kachuris are to be taken hot with pickles, jams 
and jellies. 

The cereal mostly used for the preparation of 
Kachuri is Mash Kalai or green Kalal. Any other 
cereal may however be substituted for this, someiimes 
with better result. A very good variety is prepared 
with green peas (when in season) which must be 
skinned before grating to pulp. Another variety is 
obtained by using panch kalai (or 5 cereals) comprising 
different kinds of grains and peas brayed together to a 
pulp. In these cases, however, the pulp must be sing- 
ed in mustard oil to make it suitable for stuffing. 

KACHURI. 

2. Green Peas. 

Flour I 1 lb. 

Peas ...I .... .... 2 lb. 

Ghee ...^ ... 1 lb. 

Spices 
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Tlie peas are skinned and ground to a dry pulp, 
^ork into it condiment paste of aniseed, black pepper 
and salt. Flavour witlT pounded ginger and asafoetida 
solution. Now melt 2 oz. ghee (or take mustard oil) 
and singe in it the pulp. Baste it thoroughly to mask 
tlie raw odour of peas and until it becomes a stiff mass 
suitable for stuffing. 

Then proceed as in the case of Kachuri of Kalai 
pulse. * 

KHA8TA KACHURI. 

Flour ... 1 lb. 

Gram i lb- 

Ghee 

Hot spices, cinnamon, cloves, cardamom. 

Soften the gram by boiling in water for half an 
iiour. Drain in colander and mash to a pulp. Singe 
the pulp in mustard oil as in the case of Dalpooree to 
form a stiff paste suitable for stuffing. Dredge with 
powdered hot spices. Divide the paste into small 
pellets. 

Rub a little more shortening into the flour than 
usual to make tlie product very friable and flaky, which 
are the marked peculiarities of this variety. Wet tlie 
flour and work into a smooth dough. Divide into small 
balls, ^ shape into cups, stuff with gram pellets and close 
up. Mould into round balls and form^ by applying 
gentle pressure between the palms. Make a dent in 
the middle with the knuckle. 
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Fry carefully 5 or 6 a"t a time in a deep pan and at a 
uniform heat so that even the inside do not escape un- 
cooked as is wont to happen with such thick stujfs. 
Lift out tlie fried pieces with the skimmer and transfer 
to a colander to allow the superfluous ghee to drip off. 
Khasta Kachuri is to be served wkh ginger chips. 

NIMKI. 

(Salt Biscuit.) 

Flour ... 1 lb. 

Ghee .... ... ... 1 lb. 

Salt 

Carraway, fennel, parsley. 

. Bub about 5 or G oz. ghee in ihe flour as shortening 
to make tlie products flaky and friable. Incorporate 
salt and spices; wet and work into a smooth dough. 
Divide the dough into 5 doz. rounds. Boll them out 
into circles. Fold twice, press and roll out again into 
triangles, like Parotas. Fry them in a full pan like 
Loochis. 


8INCARA. 
(1) Potato. 


Flour ..H 

1 lb. 

Potato 

... ... ,1 lb. 

&hee 

1 lb. 

Spices. 
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Boil the potatoes in water; when tender dl*ain in 
colander, peel and cut* to snjall pieces. Dredge with 
finely powdered condiments and hot spices according to 
taste and a pinch of salt. If desired the potato bits 
may be singed in a little ghee to make them more 
tasteful. These are for filling. 

Measure the flour, rub in usiial shortening and 
knead into dough. Divide the mass into 3 doz. rounds. 
Take one and roll it out to an oval shape (about 7 ins. 
long and ins. broad). Have the pastry board and 
rolling pin greased with oil for tlie purpose. Cut the 
oval spread breadthwise into two. Take one half and 
wet its edges by dipping the forefinger in water and 
running over them. Make it into a cone by bringing- 
together the two ends of the straight edge and leaving 
the circular edge as a flap. Fill the pocket thus formed 
with a few potato bits i)repared as above and close down 
the flap sticking it with moisture. Do the same with 
the other half of the oval as well as with the other pellets. 
Fry them carefully in ghee 5 or 6 at a time. 

Great difficulty is at first met with in making the 
edges stick together lastly . Any weak point may give 
way in frying letting out the filling. But the difficulty 
can be overcome with a little practice. 

The composition of the filling in the above recipe 
may ’be easily varied according to individual taste. A 
few coconut chips or baked poppy seed will garnish It. 

lEven jam and jelly may be prescribed and work- 
ed in a similar manner for novelty. 
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8INGARA. 

(2) Cauliflower. 

Flour e3 lb. 

Ghee 2^ lb. 

Potato 2 lb. 

Cauliflower ... .... 3. 

Coconut ... 1. 

Mastard Oil, Spices find Condiments, Ginger, 
Cayenne, Coriander. 

iTlie stuffing has got to be prepared first. 

Procure 3 large cauliflowers : reject the stalks and 
slice the flower lieads only. Peel and slice the potatoes. 
Break the coconut and shred the kernel into fine chips. 

Heat a little mustard oil on a pan, and singe in it 
cassia leaves, aniseed etc. Baste the vegetables in the 
seasoned oil. Add to this the condiment paste 
(coriander, cayenne and ginger brayed together) blend- 
ed in a little water. Add coconut chips. Allow to sim- 
mer until the vegetables are tender. Remove from fire, 
dredge in powder of hot spices and cover up. 

The stuffing thus prepared is extremely palatable. 
It should be allowed to cool before being worked with ; 
otherwise the products will be spoilt. 

Then proceed as in the case of ordinary 8ingara$» 

DALMUT. 

Gram pulse ... 1 lb. 

Ghee. 
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Take fresh gram pulses (husked halves) and soak 
them in water overnight. Next morning wash them 
clean in fresh water and drain in colander. The drip- 
ing must be as complete as possible. 

Now take the ghee in a pan and bring to boil. 
Throw in the soaked pulses and fry until hard but 
brittle. If it be not possible to manage the whole 
quantity at one time, it may be fried in two or three 
lots. 

If the ghee be not sufficiently hot a heaving froth 
will appear owing to the pulse being wet. Even as it is 
a froth will rise and the frying will be complete only 
after the froth subsides thoroughly. 

Dredge with salt, black pepper (powder), ginger 
pieces and lime juice. The use of chillies or onion for 
dressing is optional. It is not only toothsome to the 
extreme but also serves as a mild laxative. 

JHURIBHAJA. 

(Lit. Wickerwork.) 

Matar meal 1 lb. 

Ghee. 

There are two varieties of this stuff which resemble 
spaghetti. The ingredients and preparation of both are 
the same. They differ only in their size; the one is 
thick like worm and the other is thin like thread. 

Take the pulse meal in a bowl and T^fhisk into a stiff 
batter with as little water as possible. The paste must 
he like soft dough. An excess of water will spoil it. 
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For preparing the thick kind a quantity of powdered 
cayenne pepper may be w^orked into the paste while salt 
and black pepper will do for the thin kind. Give two 
or three final kneadings and do it up. 

Meanwhile procure a skimmer with pores of the re- 
quired degree of fineness. Make the ghee ready in a 
pan. Place a pair of light wooden bars across the pan 
parallel to each other and resting on its edges. Rest 
the skimmer on the bars to that the pores may be in 
the middle of the pan. Now take a handful of the 
foundation batter as prepared above and force the same 
through the pores. The stuff will come out in threads 
and when long enough will tear away and fall on the 
molten ghee. Fry until crisp. 

For the above purpose the professional confectioners 
t'mploy a perforated wooden plank with four handles 
which easily rest on the pan. 

PALTA BHAJA. 

Palta leaves. 

Matar meal 
Mustard oil 
Salt and spices. 

Take the cereal meal in a basin. Work in a pinch 
of salt and powdered pepper. Add a little water amd 
whisk to a soft bpt rather firm batter. It must be of such 
a consistency that it will adhere to the leaves and if'ot 
trickl^ down. 
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Pick the pdita leaves, wasli them clean and -cnt in 
halves if desired. Take, one by one dip in the batter 
and fry in oil. 

Pried in ghee it will not be so tasty. 

Palta is the name of ihe creeper of pulwal 
(patal). It is extremely bitter to taste but is a recognis- 
ed febrifuge. It is mnch liked in nansea attending 
sickness. 

MOHANBHOC. 

Mohanbhog is known in Hindi as Hulwa which js. 
by the by, its more familiar name. There are several 
varieties of this Indian porridge tlie mode of preparation 
of which are similar. The cliief ingredient of the most 
conunon variety is Sirjji or semolina while that of the 
other varieties are either pnlse, starch or even fruit. 
It is boiled in water or milk the proportion of which is 
so adjusted that the product is just pasty but not soggy. 

SUJJI MOHANBHOC. 

Sujji ... ... ... 1 lb. 

Ghee ... ... | lb. 

Sugar I lb. 

Melt the ghee in a pan over gentle fire. When this 
is ready throw in the sujji and stew for about ten 
minutes, stirring briskly until it is of buff colour in 
appearance. The grains of the Slljjf sw^ll by absorb- 
ing 1;he ghee and a very agreeable smell is given off. 
Pour water sufficient to cook the SUjji for ten minutes 
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to make it soft. Add the sugar while the stuff is boil- 
ing and mix thoroughly. Strew over seeds of cardamom 
major and raisins. Remove when it is pasty and draws< 
away from tlie pan. An excess of water will make it 
and insipid. 

It is best served in tiffins at breakfast and is said 
to be a great bone-builder. 

Hulwa is sometimes seasoned by singeing one or 
two cassia leaves and ani^ieed in the ghee before frying 
the SUjji in it. 


HUNGER MOHANBHOC. 


Mung pulse 

... 2 

lb. 

Ghee 

... li 

lb. 

Milk 

... n 

lb. 

Khoa 

*.•1 i 

lb. 

Sugar 

... li 

lb. 


Almonds, Pistachio, Raisins, etc. 

Soak the pulse in water for 6 to 8 hours. Remove 
the husks by rasping in several changes of water. 
Wasli clean and bray to a pulpy mass. Stew the pulp in 
the ghee over a gentle fire for 10 or 15 minutes until the 
odour of the cereals is masked completely. Herein lies 
the secret of success for preparing these porridges known 
as Dal Hulwa. The smell of the raw cereals must be 
effectively ‘ killed ’ so that it cannot be detected in 
the final product. 

Now pour the milk on the stuff, stir, and add- the' 
sug^T. Mix thoroughly and allow to boil. Water may 
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be substituted for milk but then the product will not 
be so creamy. However, to ensure good cooking of 
the cerenl a portion of the milk may be replaced by 
water. When the stuff begins to thicken incorporate 
the KhOdi previously pulverised and sifted. Strew over 
a handful of raisins and seeds of cardamom major. 
Take away when it is pasty and draws away 
from the pan and pour in shallow plates. Garnish 
with finely chopped almonds* and pistachios. A few 
crimson rose petals will lend tlie dish additional grace.. 

In the above recipe Mung pulse may be easily re- 
placed by gram or Ghana and cowpea or barbatl with 
equally goml result. A very nice dish is prepared by 
using green peas or even pistachios instead of the 
cereals. In every case, however, the pulses are to be 
soaked in water and skinned. 

These latter kinds are known in Hindi as Dal 
Hulwa. 

8ATHIR MOHANBHOC. 

Sathi' ... ... 4 oz. 

Ghee ... .... 2 oz. 

Sugar .... 4 oz. 

Milk 2 oz. 

Melt the ghee in slow fire. Stew the sathi free from 
lumps. Pour in milk. Let boil. Add sugar. Take 
away when pasty. 

Sathi being easily digestible helpa the assimila* 
tion of ghee without effort. The product may be 
therefore prescribed for persons with weak digestion. 
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PAPAW MOHANBHOC. 


Green Papaw ... * 

... 2 


Khoa 

... A 

oz. 

Ghee 

... 2 

oz. 

Milk 

... 4 

oz. 

Sugar 

... 12 

oz. 


Procure two luedium sized unripe papaw so as to 
yield about one poxind fulp. Peel tbe skin, cut into 
4 or 6 lengthwise slices and reject tlie seeds and slimes. 
Wash clean and boil them in water until tender. 
Drain in colander and mash into fine pulp. 

Stew the pulp in ghee for about 15 minutes so as 
to mask its vegetable origin. Pour the milk and add 
sugar. When the stuff begins to tliicken incorporate 
pulverized kiU)a« Agitate thoroughly and take away 
when pasty. Strew over chopped almond and pistachio, 
raisins and pounded cardamom seeds. 

Papaw, the luscious tropical fruit, is generally pre- 
ferred in the ripe state. Put the confection prepared in 
the above way from the unripe fruit is no less covetable. 
The milky juice that exudes from the Pai)aw (both 
fruit and plant) contains a valuable digestive ferment 
known as Papain or ‘ vegetable pepsin ’ and is equally 
efficacious in liver complaints like animal pepsin. 

BARHA8. 

Barhas are fritters of cereal meal soaked in s;^rup 
or gther stock liquids. Whether salt, sour or sweet, 
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the foundation batter is much* the same; but it is thick 
enough to retain its shape when dropped by spoonfuls 
into the frying pan. 

DOYE BARHA. 


Kalai pulse 


... 1 lb. 

Mustard Oil 

... 

... i lb. 

Uahi 


... 1 lb. 

Salt 



Spice 




Soak the split pulse for G to 8 hours. Remove the 
husk completely by rasping in several changes of 
water, llray the blanched pulse on the stone slab with 
the stone muller to a smooth pulp. Whisk this to a 
thick batter with us little water as possible. 

Place the pan with mustard oil on the fire and 
when the oil is smoking drop the butter into it bit by 
bit with tlie tips of tlie fingers or preferably from a 
spoon. As many as IG to 20 fritters can be managed at 
a time. Tlie fritters will at first sink to the bottom of 
the pan ; then as the paste begins to swell, tliey will 
rise to tlie surface. They should be gently turned and 
moved about until the fritters are finely coloured. 
Ladle out with the skimmer. Proceed on until the 
whole of the batter is finished. 

Meanwhile take the dahi and dilute it with about a 
quarter of its measure of water. Add a pinch of salt 
and cumfti seed (baked and powdered)! Mix well and 
have this stock liquid ready beforehand. 
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As soon as tlie fritters are fried as above transfer 
tbem direct from tbe pan to this stock-liquid. Allow 
to soak for an hour or so ; they* are ready when soft and 
sloppy. 

MITHA BARHA. 

Kalai pulse .... ... 1 lb. 

Mustard oil i lb. 

Dahi ..., 4 oz. 

Sugar ... ^ ... ..., q. s. 

Proceeding as in the case of Doye Barha the fritters 
.are fried smaller in size and soaked in the following 
stock-liquid. 

The Dahi is diluted wdth water and sweetened with 
sugar. 

RA8 BARHA. 

Kalai pulse 
Mustard oil 
Sugar 

Proceeding as before the fritters are fried still 
smaller in size, say, like peas. They are then soaked 
in thin sugar syrup. 

They are in the nature of Bundlas. 

RASKARA. 

Coconut 4. 

Sugar ... ..., ... 1 lb. 

‘Cardamom major. ^ 

Select medium sized fully? ripe coconuts. Break 
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them in twos. Scrape out the kernel. Mix sugar in 
the scrapings. Cook the mass until it loosens from the 
sides of the pan. Take away when it becomes a soft 
paste. Strew a few seeds of cardamom major and 
mould into balls with the hands. 

In the more common varieties of this confection 
treacle or jaggery is substituted for sugar, the quantity 
of which may be varied according to the size of the 
coconuts. For big sized coconuts a little more sugar 
will be required and vice versa. 

Raskara prepared with sugar is generally employed 
for * filling ^ or ‘ stuffing ’ other sweets such as Pcraki 
(which see). It is one of the simplest of confections. 

Raskara prepared with treacle or jaggery is usually 
taken with Murhi and Mlirkhi (puffed and sugared rice) 
at breakfast in the villages of Bengal. Such a repast is 
at once cheap, light and wholesome. 

Be it noted in this place that as an article of diet 
coconut is nutritious and easily assimilable and as such 
it is administered even to consumptive patients. 


CHANDRAPULI. 


(Lit. Moon Cake.) 

Coconut 

Khoa 

Chhana 

Sugar 

Cardamom seeds 
Camphor. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
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Chandrapuli is an improved variety of Raskara. 
Select fully ripe medium sized coconuts. Break them in 
twos just at the middle breadthwise. Let the inclos^'d 
water run away. Scrape out the kernel with the 
scraper. Grate the scrapings into a fine pulp on the 
stone slab with the stone muller. Take care not to waste 
the milk. Put the pulp on a piece of clean cloth, draw 
togetlier the corners and squeeze the coconut milk. 
Store it aside for subsequent use. 

Isow’ pulverise the Khoa and sift and bray the 
Chliana. Mix these two ingredients into the expressed 
coconut pulp and add the sugar in powder. Work the 
stuff intimately and cook on very slow fire tor 15 or 20 
minutes stirring constantly with the spatula. Towards 
the middle of the operation pour the coconut milk reserv- 
ed above on this mass. Take away when it loosens from 
the sides of the pan and forms a soft paste. Strew over 
pounded cardamom seeds and when cool perfume with 
a few grains of camphor. The paste is finally moulded 
into semicircular fancy shapes showing floral designs 
wdtli wooden moulds. 

Instead of adding 1 lb. sugar in full, | lb. sugar and 
i lb. date jaggery (Nallfi Cur) of the finest quality and 
flavour may be used. In that case slightly brown cakes 
will result with a delicate aroma and pleasant taste. 
But the jaggery is available only in the winter season. 

In the above recipe the milk ingredients Khoa and 
Clihana are added to impart to the sweet a creamy taste. 
Good result may, how^ever, be obtained by using either 
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of the two alone. For the nlatter of that Chhana is 
often omitted and the proportion of Khoa is suitably 
increased. Sometimes again they are added in lesser 
quantities than indicated. 

TILKUTA. 

Sesamum ••• ^ lb. 

Coconut ••• 1- 

Sugar ... b lb. 

Khoa ..H 4 oz. 

Tlie main ingredient of this confection is sesamum 
or gingelly (vern. ‘‘ til It is also known as niger 

seed and ram-til. It is a black oily seed which requires 
to he blanched for our purpose. This is effected by 
vsk inning the seeds by the following method. 

Soak the seeds overnight in water; in the morning 
wlien they are soft abrade or rasp them against a close 
knit Avieker-work, or for that matter on any rough-cut 
surface. The black husks will be excoriated and tln^ 
white kernels will be exposed. 

Such blanched sesamum seeds are also available in 
the iiuudvct. Wash them in water and dry in the sun 
hy s])rea(ling on a cloth. Tlien bake the seeds lightly 
ill a flat pan (taoa) on very slack fire. Pound the brittle 
seeds into powder — not too fine — in a mortar and pestle. 
Pounded sesamum seeds are sometimes sold in the 
market ready made. 

Mcanwliile scrape the coconut kernel and grate the 
scraping to a pulp. Mix together sesamum poAvder, 


5 
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coconut pulp and sugar. Cook to a rather stiff paste. 
Divide the paste into some 40 pellets ; mould into 
circles with the hand. 

Pulverised Khoa is added (durilig cooking) to make 
the paste creamy. 

ANANDA LAROO. 


Safeda 1 lb. 

Treacle ... 1 lb. 

Coconut scraping .... i lb. 

Sesainum i lb. 

Mustard Oil. 


The treacle should be quite thin. Take two eoaoiiuts 
and scrape its kernels. Blanch the sesamum by ra.spiii^ 
over a close wicker-work when tliey Avill be decorticated. 

Mix together all the ingredients and if tlie batlei' 
becomes stiff moisten the milk of the eocoiint^. 

Fry in small fritters. 

When cool bind them inio round balls. 

CHHANAR MURKi. 

Chhana ... •• 1 lb. 

Sugar i lb. 

Contrary to general rule tlie Chliana in this case ma’v 
bo of the compact variety. Indeed the softer kind will 
not be suitable for the purpose. 

First cut the lump of Chhana into slices i incli 
thick. Then* cut the slices into small cubes inch), 
using a table knife for the purpose. 
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Now ilielt tlie sugar in a little water and heat in 
a pan. Throw the cubes pf CLhana in the boiling syrup 

and coddle for 15 to 20 minutes. Eemove when the 

# 

syrup has nearly dried and on cooling the cubes will 
be coated with sugar. 

If properly done the outside of the cubes will aj)- 
pear slightly brown and tlie inside ought to taste sweet. 
These simple and pure sweets are very dainty. 

KATKATE. 

Flour 2 lb. 

Glieo H lb. 

Troaclo 2 lb. 

Measure ilie flour and rub in about 8 oz. ghee as 
sliortening. Knead wifli sufficienl water. For conveni- 
eiioe divide tlie dough iiilo 4 hatches. Eoll out each 
into about } inch circle. Cut the spread with a 
knife into small cubes like gaming dice (les.s than | inch 
square). Fry those cubes in ghee until buff colour and 
heap tliein upon a plate. 

Meanwhile take the treacle in a pan and melt bj 
heat. A little water may be added if the treacle be too 
solid. Let it simmer for 15 to 20 minutes to make it 
viscous. Tlie treacle -will be ready when it shows a 
tendency to dry upon the finger, i.e., when it snaps. 

Now spread a quantity of the fried cubes and 
sprinkle over it a ladleful of treacle. Take a handful 
of these cubes, smear them well with treacle and mould 
into a ball within the fist. The pressure of the fingers- 
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against the palm will suffice for tlie purpose. To faci- 
litate the moulding of the balls the palms may be greas- 
eel with ghee (oi^ oil) and as they are to be worked whilst 
hot the hands may be conveniently floured. 

As the cubes will not hold together unless the 
treacle is hot it must be taken out by ladlefuls as required 
and when it cools down it may be warmed again. Ou 
drying the treacle serves as the binding agent and there- 
fore the treacle mu§t bo prepared upto suitable 
consistency. 

Katkate Is a jaw-cracker and its hardness is a test 
for the strength of the teeth. It is very much liked by 
the children. 


TAKTI. 


riour 2 lb. 

Ghee 2 lb. 

Sugar 2 lb. 

Water 10 oz. 

Measure the flour on a wooden platter and rub h\ 
8 oz. gliee as shortening. Mix water and knead into a 
smooth dough. For convenience in working divide tlie 
dough into 4 batcJies. Roll out one to the thickness ol 
J inch and prick with a fork for proper cooking. Cut the 
spread into about 2 inch square pieces. Gather the leav- 
ings round the contour and work it into the remainder 
•of the doug4i. 

Fry the tablets in ghee about 5 or 6 at a time’: Often 
l^t them simmer on the ground. The frying is complete 
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w])eii they are of fawn colour. -They must be short and 
flaky. 

Meanwhile boil sugar and water until tlie syrup 
ropes when dropped -from spoon. 

Put the fried biscuits one by one' in the syrup ; smear 
each on all sides and la»y out on a spacious plate to 
dry ; so that it receives a thin coating of sugar on cooling 
like icing sugar on cakes. 

PERAKK 


Flour 

. 2 

lb. 

Ghee ... 

U 

]b. 

Sugar 

5 

]b. 

For filling. 



Coconut 

, 4 


Sugar 

1 

lb. 


Cardamom major. Camphor. 

Peraki is a kind of roll with tapering ends and con- 
taining suitable filling usually of Raskara (which see). 

The stuffing should be prepared first. For this xnir- 
pose break the coconut into halves, scoop out the kernel 
with the scraper. Mix with the sugar and cook for 10 
or 15 minutes until the mass forms a firm paste not too 
moist. Take away, and work in seeds of cardamom 
major and a bit of camphor. 

Now measure the flour and rub in the usual shorten- 
ing. Knead into dough. Divide the dough into about 
80 pellets. Eoll them out into small circles. Lay on 
each in the middle a tablespoon of filling. Fold over to 
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make semi-circles. The* difficulty now lies in so closing 
the edges together that the filling might not come ont. 
This is effected by a sort of pluiting. 

Take one, hold it gently on the left hand and start 
from the right hand end. Press together the edges 
between the tips of the thumb <and the forefinger so that 
the particular point flattens out and distends like a loh(». 
Tuck it up and turn over . Then move the fingers to 
the next open point to the loft adjacent to the presse;! 
point and repeat as above. Go ou witli the plait in;.: 
until the left liand corner is reached. In this way tlie 
filling is completely secured and if done properly no- 
thing can escape. 

Fry the rolls carefully in the ghee so iliat tlie ji>int 
may not give way and let out the filling. In that case 
everything will be spoilt. They can be successfully 
plaited with a little practice. 

When all are fried besmear them with tljick syrup 
so as to give a coating of sugar like Takti. 

KANTI. 


Flour 

. 2 11). 

Ghee 

, IJ lb. 

Sugar 

. 2 lb. 

For filliiig. 


Khoa 

8 oz. 

Almond 

1 oz. 

Pistachio 

1 oz. 

Kaisins 

1 oz. 

Cardamom minor 

8 
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Powder and sift the khoa/ Work in bruised seeds 
oi cardamom, stalked raisins, shredded almonds and 
pistachios. Do it up neatly into a paste. The filling- 
may be sweetened ii desired by mixing powdered sugar 
( rvsials and scented with rose otto. 

Measure the flour, nib in the shortening and knead 
into thin circles inch) ; and 2 inches across. Take 
one, spread on it a spoonful of tlie filling or a; little more. 
Cover it up with another circlfi laid so tliat the upper 
one fils exactly on the lower one like a cap. 

Xow it is required to secure the two circles together, 
holding the filling inside. This is eiiected with a sort 
of i)]aiting like that of Peraki. Just start at a suitable 
point, press the edges together, between the tips of 
the ihuml) and tlic forefinger so as to distend a little 
like a lobe. Tuck it up and fold back. Go round the 
{‘11 lire edge one way, say left handed, until you return 
to the starting point. Do with the otliors similarly. 

Pry them in ghee and give a coating of sugar. 

MAGHA. 


Flbur 
Ghee ...i 
Sugar 
Raskara 
Aniseed 
Black pepper 

iSeaPTYinm 


2 lb. 
.. 1 lb. 
. 1 lb. 
.. i lb. 
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Measure the flour and rub in the shortening, a 
less than usual will suffice. Knead into dough arnl 
divide it into 6 or 8 batches. Bioll out to ^ inch thickness 
and cut out any small shape haphazardly. Fry ihes(? 
tiny bits in ghee. They will be a little liard. Wlien 
the whole of the dough is frie'd, grind the pieces inio 
fine meal. 

Now work into this meal pounded aniseed and 
pepper and baked sesamum. Mix in the Raskara 
(which see) and do it up in<^o a stiff paste. Divide tJie 
paste into pieces the size and shape of hen’s eggs. 
Mould them thus by gently pressing with the hands 
using a quantity of thin syrup as the only binding 
agent. These ' paste-forms ’ must not crumble down 
on cooling and must be handled carefully. 

Finally, when dry and cool, lay them out on a ])!ate. 
Pour on each a spoonful of thick syrup which will foiin 
a thin crust of sugar. 

Macha is welcomed by those who like spiced sweets. 

MAGADH LARGO. 

Sujji 1 lb. 

Ghee .... 14 oz. 

Sugar 1 lb. 4 oz. 

Cardamom major. 

Raisins. 

Take the^ghee on a pan and melt it over a gentle 
fire. Throw in sujji and stew it stirring constantly. 
The grains of Sujji will swell considerably by absorbing 
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the ghee, and assume a light* fawn colour. Then it is 
properly cooked for the subsequent operation. 

Pour out the fried bujjl on a plate and mix in the 
sugar intimately.* Strew over cardamom seeds and 
handful of raisins and heap up the mass. Nothing now 
remains to be done sav^ to make out balls from it l)ut 
the whole diflSculty lies there. The ghee is generally 
taken in a little excess and it oozes out from sujji when 
poured on the plate. Now wfeen sugar is mixed it dis- 
solves in the surplus ghee, gets sticky and serves as the 
only binding agent on drying. 

To work satisfactorily take from the mixture of 
sujji and sugar a little at a time ; blend the two ingre- 
dients well and mould into round balls applying gentle 
pressure wdthin the fist. The balls will retain their 
shape without crumbling if they are formed whilst the 
mass is wartn. 

CAJA. 

There are two essential types of CajUi viz., salt and 
sweet, with several modifications of the latter. 

NUN CAJA (Salt) 

Flour 1 lb. 

Ghee , .... 1 lb. 

Salt 

Soda Bicarb 

Citrus lime 

’Measure the flour on a wooden platter, rub in 4 oz. 
ghee for shortening and the sonr juice of the lime. 
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Work in salt to taste and* a pinch of soda. Knead into 
smooth doug’h with sufficient water. For the sake of 
convenience divide the mass intA two batches. Roll out 
one into a circle ^ inch thick on greased pastry board 
with greased rolling pin. Prick the rolled paste with 
a fork to ensure proper cooking of the interior. With a 
bread-knife cut the spread into diamond biscuits or into 
any other shape. The irregular leavings round the 
contour may be gathered^ into a ball and the iwocess 
repeated. 

Fry the biscuits thoroughly in ghee on modcrat(> fire 
until they are flaky and friable. Done x^roperly they 
uiiist crumble on the tongue witliout effort imparting a 
slight sour and salt taste. 

MITHA CAJA (Sweet) 


Flour 1 lb. 

Ghee 12 oz. 

Sugar ... 0 oz. 

Poppy seed ... ... 1 oz. 


Measure the flour oii the idatter; riih in tlie usual 
shortening and work in the finely powdered sugar. 
Strew over poppy seeds and knead well with sufficient 
water. Divide the dough into about 2 dozen pellets. 
Mould each lengthwise between the palms and make a 
dent in the centre with the knuckle. Fry 8 or 10 at a 
time until short. 

They will, of course, taste sweet. 
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CAJA. 


Flour 

.... 2 

lb. 

Ghee ...* ... 

... 2 

lb. 

Sesamum 

.... 2 

oz. 

Black cumin seed 

... i 

oz. 

Soda Bicatb 

... ] 

(Ir. 

Sugar 

.... 1^ 

lb. 


Pick the sesaniiim and cumin seed, strew tliein over 
tlie flour. Rub in about IW* oz. ^'heo as sliortonin^*, 
brcjikinp; tlie clots tbat form. Tlien blend the soda iii a 
little water and work it into the mass. Xow add re- 
(juisite water (8 to 10 oz.) and knead well. The less tlie 
uaicu* used in kneading* the more flaky will be the pro- 
duet. Roll out the dou^li 1 inch thick. Cut it into 
I inch cubes with the tabic knife. Pry the cubes in 
‘|hee uniil flaky and friable. Often let them sinniicT 
.!way from the lire on the ground. 

Meanwhile prepare a rather thick syrup by boiling 
tlie sugar in water; dip into it the cubes one by one and 
si ore away on a plate. 


JIBE CAJA, 

Flour 

Ghee 

Sesamum 

Soda Bicarb 

Sugar 

» Measure the flour and strew over sesamum. Rub 
in the shortening, a little less than usual, as the product 


1 

1 
1 

1 

2 


lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

lb. 
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need not be so friable. Work in the soda and knead 
well. Divide tbe dough into several pellets. Mould 
into rounds with the hands. RAll out each lengthwise 
like the tongue (whence the name) and as thin. Fry 
in ghee and smear in thick syrup. 

PAIRA CAJA. 

Flour 1 lb. 

Ghee ... • 1 lb. 

Sugar I ... i lb. 

Cumin seed (Black). 

Rub in 4 oz. ghee in the flour as shortening. 
Knead into a dough. Divide the dough into wseveral 
pellets. Mould them round with the hands. Roll them 
out into thin circles about 2 inches across. Prick with 
a fork. Fry in gliee. Smear in syrup. 

The above two varieties differ only in shape and 

size. 


MINOR VARIETIES. 

Other minor varieties of Caja may be prepared as 
follows. 

Roll out a quantity of dough either thin or thick ; 
cut the thick spread into tiny cubes and the thin one inio 
any oblong shape at random. Fry them crisp and smear 
with sugar syrup or treacle. 

Then there is the Caja like tke planings « of 
carpenters. 
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CHHANAft GAJA. 

Chhana 

Sugar. 

The chhana for this purpose should be very hard. 
Sprc'ad it in a pie dish in high) and press it with an 
even plate. The mass will become compact. C'nt into 
s<juare tablets (1 inch) with a sharp knife. The sides 
of these carved pieces should be gently tapped on the 
platter. This is to bind the grains together so that they 
might not crumble away during boiling. Coddle the 
tablets in thick syrup and remove nearly dry. 

BALUSAHI. 

Flour 1 lb. 

Ghee 1 lb. 

Syrup 

Sliorten the flour with 4 oz. ghee. Rub fine to free 
from clots. Wet gradually and knead into a sniootli 
little dough. About G oz. water Avill be required. 
Divide the dough into about 2 doz. balls. Take one 
ujid roll it between the palms in the same dirc'ctiou. 
xVfter a time marks of flakes will apper«r like those of a 
pe(‘le(l orange eximsing the gores with two apexes, hot 
sjieedy work simple^ rolling of the balls over a greased 
dish might suffice. 

Now melt the ghee in a deep pan and uheii smok- 
ing remove from fire. Take the balls ojie by one, iimke 
a dent in each with the knuckle and drop in the molten 
ghee. Tliese should be fried very slowly and carefully. 
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When the ghee ceases to simmer on the ground, put the 
pan again on fire but remove it as* soon as the ghee 
begins to boil. Eepeat in this way until they are pro- 
perly cooked. The marks rcfeiTed to before ought to 
come out prominently in nice folds. 

Just on removing the pan ftom the firei and before 
settling it on the ground give the pan a gentle rocking 
so that the sweets may have a good shaking witliout 
being stirred. « 

Wlien the frying is complete lift them out with 
the skimmer and arrange on a tray. Smear them all 
over with thick s\Tnp. 


KHAJA. 


h'lour 

... 2 lb. 

Safedii 

... 8 oz. 

Ghee 

... 21 lb. 

Sugar 

q- s- 

Mustard oil 

... 1 oz. 


Take best roller flour (Khasa) and knead into a 
dough wdth water (without shortening). lljiib in liic 
safeda an equal measure of ghee for shortening, break- 
ing the clots tlial form. Sprinkle water and boat tlu^ 
mixture on a jdatter until milk white. Gather it into 
a cup and rcserA^e. 

Now roll out the dough (or half of it) on the Bata 
(long pastry boi^rd) verv^ thin and elongated, taking c«are 
that no portion tears aw^ay. Then spread over it the 
batter of safeda and ghee prepared above. It must be 
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laid on uniformly covering tlie whole area. roll 

oflf the layer from one end to the other. It will look 
like a scroll of paper. * 

Now oil the hands and taking hold of the scroll 
gently pull outwards so as to lengthen it. It may be 
drawn out to double its*length but take care that it docs 
not break. Cut this elongated scroll into several pieces 
(8 or 10) the number depending on the size of the pro- 
duct. There is, hoA\ever, a ir^ck in carving which must 
be carefully learnt. 

Start from the lefi end. Close it up by pinching 
together the eaves of the scroll. Make an incision 
about one inch off. Ileniove the piece, smooth the cut 
surface wiih oil and place it on a tray, — closed end down 
and cut end up. For tlie second time close up tlie left end 
(cut and exposed) of tin* remainder of the scroll by piiu*]»- 
ing together the eaves and make an incision one inch off. 
Komove the second piece, oil the cut surface and si ore 
aAvay as before. Proceed in this Avay closing the hit 
ends and smoothing tlie right ends of the cut pieces. 
The order will he reversed in the last piece. Its right 
end (the right end of the Avhole scroll) will have to be 
closed and the left end oiled. Store awsxy all the pieces 
closed end down and oiled ends up. The importance 
of this point will be apparent from what is described 
below’^^. 

Take a cut piece on the greased pastry board, closed 
end down and oiled end up. Gently roll it ont with the 
rolling pin pressing on the smoothed end. The circle 
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will be not more than li*to 2 inches. Put it gently on 
molten ghee on a pan — closed side down and oiled side 
up. This is very important, dtherwise everything will 
be spoilt. It will at first sink to the bottom but subse- 
quently it will float on the surface. As it comes up 
gently strike it with the skimmiw. The flakes will open 
out beautifully in concentric rings. Fry carefully until 
( j-isp but never tilt it, nor turn over. 

Repeat with the otl^er pieces which must be fried 
one by one. All cannot be managed at once. 

If desii’ed the fried pieces may be placed upside 
down on a colander, out in the sun, when any excess of 
ghee that may be confined in the flakes will ooze out and 
may be recovered. 

When all the pieces are fried tliey are submerged in 
thill syrup for a time, but subseciuently lifted out and 
drained. 

Khaja is perhaps ihe most difficult of all the sweets 
to prepare and as such requires great skill and dexterity. 
Ih'cause of the intricacies and pains involved it is not 
ordinarily jirepared even by the confectioners, far less 
at home. 

Tlie finest Khajai delicate like cobweb, is made at 
Maldah in North Bengal. 

GHEOR. 

Flour 1 lb. 

Ghee 12 oz. 

€• 

Sugar .12 oz. 

Water 1 lb. 
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Shorten the flour with 2 oe. ghee. .Wet with water 
and whisk for half an hour. The batter should be 
thinner than that of Jiiapi, and should flow limpid from 
tlie mouth of a small pitcher. 

Now procure an X-shaped tom tom of wicker-work. 
Melt the ghee in the fr^ng pan and dip the tom tom 
into it. The surface of the ghee should come up to the 
brim of the tom tom. 

Then take a small pitche^ with narrow neck and 
fill it with a quantity of the foundation batter. Clean 
its sides from the trickling liquid and hold it about 
H ft. above the pan. Now carefully pour the batter in 
a fine stream inside the tom tom. The finer the stream 
the better thq product. Stop when the upper half of the 
tom tom is filled. 

Now bring out the stuff by turning over the tom 
tom, of course inside the pan and replace it. Proceed 
again^ to fill the emptied tom tom by repeating the above 
operation. Make about half a dozen Choors at a time 
and fry them until crisp. Finally immerse them one by 
one in syrup. 


MUNCER LAROO. 

Mung meal ...i 2 lb. 

Clhee ...' ... S oz* 

Sugar 1 lb. 

Cqpk the meal in ghee thoroughly unlil the odour 
of the pulse is completely masked. Prepare medium 

6 
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syrup by boiling sugar in water. Sprinkle tbe syrup on 
the fried meal; work a quantity of both at a time. 

Mix well and mould intq 'round balls between the 
palms while still hot. • 

A rather coarse meal of the Mung pulse is sold in the 
market which may be worked conveniently for this 
sweet. But when this is not available whole husked 
grains could be fried in ghee and ground to coarse meal. 
There will be an improvejpient on the taste of the Larocs 
prepared in the latter w^ay. 

MUNCER BARFi. 

Mung meal 2 lb. 

Ghee 8 oz. 

Sugar lb. 

Proceed as above. Make tlie syrup rather ildcker. 
Mix together meal and syruj) thoroughly. Pour the 
stuff on a pie dish. Allow to set. Tt wall solidify on 
cooling. Cut into diamond shapes. 

Mung is said to strengthen the eyes. 

dlLAPI. 

Flour 
Sugar 
Ghee 
Safeda 
Water 

Procure a new earthenware pot known as hand!. 
An enamel or aluniinium vessel wdth harrow moukb may 
serve the purpose. 


... 4 oz. 
... 12 oz. 
... 12 oz. 
1 to 1^ oz. 
4 to 6 oz. 
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Blend the flour in a little hot water neither too 
clotty nor too thin. It must not di'op from the hand. 
Put the batter in the poi?, cover up the mouth, wrap it 
up with a piece of gunny and store away in a warm place 
for 12 to 14 hours. By that time the flour will be fer- 
mented. The mass will smell sour and swell up. 

The quality of the product will depend upon the 
state of fermentation of the batter. Tlie greater the 
pores the better the fermentation. To ascertain whether 
it is in a proper state dip the finger tips and draw away. 
If it ropes without break it has fermented w^ell. Other- 
wise it has to be set aside for 1 to 1^ hours more. 

Now take out the fermented batter in an enamel 
bowl and mix into it the safoda. If the batter has fer- 
mented strongly add the greater quantity of safeda and 
if it has fermented weakly add the smaller quantity. 
In the latter case the products (which are tubular) will 
he short and hollow. In the former case the defects 
liave to be rectified by the addition of the higher pro- 
portion of safeda. If the tubes get flattened (and 
leathery) instead of being round (and crisp) it is to be 
understood that the batter has not be^n upto the proper 
state of fermentation. 

Novr take 180 grs. each of ghee and safeckl. Mix the 
iwo and beat the mixture with sprinkling of w*ater. 
When it looks like white cream mix it into the founda- 
tion hatter prepared above; whisk thoroughly and the 
stuff is^^ready for frying. 
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A special appliance ^vill be necessary for tbe subse- 
quent operation. Procure a cup with a perfectly round 
hole at the centre of the bottom to admit of a pencil. 
The hole may be smaller if desired The confectioners* 
employ the upper half of a dried coconut shell with one 
of the eyes pierced through. •* 

Put the flat pan (Tal) on the fire and melt the ghee ; 
the ghee should come up to J inch otherwise the products 
will not be fried properly fund the tubes will not be thick. 

Hold the porous cup over the pan about a cubit 
high and put into it a quantity of the foundation batter. 
It will fall through the hole in a thick thread wdiich 
may be so manipulated as to fonn a maze oi^ labyrinth 
in the pan on falling. The figure thus laid out usually 
consists of a pair of rings or bangles one within the 
other with a crossing diameter. These rings ought to 
be hollow, crisp and tubular. The girtli of the ring 
will be thinner or thicker according as the cup is held 
liigher or lower. A set of 6 or 8 such figures may be 
arranged on the pan at a time. They are to be handled 
only with a stick. 

Meanwhile have the stock syrup ready. It should 
be thin and warm. As soon as the Jilapis are fried 
transfer them to the syrup and hold them immersed for 
a time. 

If the syrup be not warm it will not soak into the 
iliiapis: therefbre it must be warmed for receiving Jhem^ 
About 50 iliiapis will be made. 



1 Amrita JilapI 2. Jilapi 3. Jibe Caja 4 Pajra Gaja 5 Sitabhog 
b. Mihidana 7. Uarbebh o Bulusahi 9. Stutled Singara 10 -Gsja 

'lo face ti- ^4 
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AMRITA iliLAPI. 


Flour 

.... 4 

oz. 

Sugar . 

... 12 

oz. 

Ghee ... . . ., 

... 1 

lb. 

Safeda 

t 

... li 

oz. 

Kalai Pulse 

.... 2 

oz. 


Proceed exactly as above to obtain a suitable batter 
from flour and safeda. 

Soak the kalai pulse in water for 6 or 8 hours. 
Skin, W’ash and grate into a very fine pulp. 

Mix the batter and palp together to obtain the 
foundation batter for this purpose. It will be rather 
jstiff. 

Now procure a square piece of thick cloth like a 
iiandkerchief. Make a tiny hole with a knitting needle 
at the centre and sew all round like a button hole. 
Otherwise it will grow bigger with pressure. 

Put the flat pan on the fire and scald the ghee. Take 
a ladleful of the foundation batter on the cloth collect 
the four corners and hold together. Squeeze out by 
gentle pressure and with the thread of batter that 
comes through draw figures on the surface of the ghee. 
The usual figure is a ^ bangle ’ 3 inches in diameter 
with rings attached outside its contour. The ^ bangle ' 
may be made a little thicker or a little thinaer in girth by 
the pressure more or less. 

Slieep them in stock syrup as soon as fried : but 
lift out when soaked. 
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CHHANAR JILAPI. 

Make the foundation paste exactly as in the case ot 
Pdntoah* But instead of forming them egg-shapes, 
make them look like Jilapi. Finish like Pantoah. 

BUNDIA. 

Matar meal 4 oz. 

Sugar ... € 8 oz. 

Safeda 1 oz. 

Ghee q. g. 

Take fresh meal of matar pulse and knead it into 
a dough with little water. Whisk tlic dough with 
sprinkling of water for about a quarter of an hour when 
a rather stiff batter will be obtained. In all about 4 oz. 
water 'will be required. The crispiness of the product 
will be increased by using as little water as possible in 
w^hisking. 

To test whether tlie batter is sufficiently whisked 
or not, take a drop of it with the forefinger and place it 
on water. If it sinks the batter is to be whisked 
longer. It ought to float, three-fourths of it. 

Then mix into it thorougljly the safeda. The battei 
may be coloured with saffron. 

To ascertain whether the batter is of the desired 
consistency 6r‘not place a quantity on the skimmer held 
horizontally. * If it does not come out through the pores 
thin it down with more w^ater. If it comes through but 
not too quickly it is ready for frying. 
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Now melt the ghee ia a frying pan and hold the skim- 
mer flat over it, about 8 to 10 inches high. Pour 
a cupful of the batter on it. It will come through the 
pores in small fritters and fall on the ghee and be fried. 
The size of the pores of the skimmer ought to be such 
that the fritters are a little larger than peas. 

The fritters sliould be perfectly roundish in shape. 
Several factors determine this. The skimmer sliould be 
li('ld still and must not be raised or lowered. Otherwise 
the fritters w’ill be deformed and of unequal sizes. 

If ins])ite of these precautions the fritters are not 
peuiectly round, there is some defect in the foundation 
batter. The first tew drops that fall on the ghee and 
get fried should be taken out and examined. If they 
are elongated mix into tlie batter 2 or 3 tolas more of 
safeda^ The fritters will then be round. 

To test whether the fritters are properly fried or 
not tak<» out on/ or two and press between tlie fingers. 
If it flattens it is yet raw, cook more. If it cracks it 
is ready for immersion in stock syrup. Half cooked 
Iritters cannot easily- soak: moreover, they will be soon 
muggy. 

The syrup should be prepared beforehand but 
should be warm while receiving the fritters which should 
be skimmed out of the pan and transferred direct to 
tlie vessel containing the stock. The wll^le quantity of 
the foundation batter may be fried in as many lots as ^an 
be managed. 

When the whole stuff is fried and soaked in syrup, 
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the fritters in the stock-vessel should be stirred. If 
sugar grains appear on the fritters the vessel should be 
placed on the fire for 6 minules. 

« 

For use tlie Bundias are to be strained out ; dredged 
*with comphor and pepper dust. They are served also 
with Dahi or simply. 

An inferior quality of Blindlap larger in size, may 
be prepared with chiefly Katai pulse mixed with a little 
matar meal. 


MIHIDANA. 


Matar Meal 
Kalai pulse 
Sugar ... 
Safeda ... 
Ghee ..., 


.. 4 oz. 
to IJ oz. 
... 8 oz. 
.. 1 
... q. 


oz. 


Proceed exactly as in the case of BlMldia to make a 
batter of matar meal. Grate down the soaked and 
husked Kalai pulse into a fine paste. Make the batter 
obtained above rather stiff by incorporating the paste. 
With the addition of the Kalai pulse the fritters will be 
tender, crisp and puffed. 


In this case a skimmer with fine pores will be re- 
quired. Put a cupful of the foundation batter on it and 
gently strike ^:the handle on the edge of the pan. 
Globules of the batter will rain through the pores on 
the molten ghee and be fried into tiny fritters. Strain 
and transfer to stock syrup. When the whole quantity 
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of fritters is soaked strain out on a platter and bind 
into rounds balls with hands. 

NIKHUTI. 

(Lit. Faultless). 

Exactly similar to<ibove: only the fritters are still 
smaller — like mustard seeds. 

MATICHUR. 

(Lit. Pearl Powder). 

Similar to abo'^^e ; but the proportion of Kalal pulse 
is greater than that of Matar* Or the two pulses are in 
equal proportions. Also a little more safeda will be 
required than usual. The fritters are also a little larger, 
wherefore it is also known as Motadana. 

DARBESH. 


Gram meal 

2 

lb. 

Safeda ... 

i 

lb. 

Saffron 

100 

grs. 

Ghee 

q- 

8. 

Sugar . . . 

4 

lb. 

Khoa 

i 

lb. 

Almonds 

• 


Pistachio 

. ...1 

lb. 

Baisins j 



Proceed as in the case of Biindia prepare a 

batter of gram meal coloured with safErgn. 

tn this case the pores of the skimmer should be 


smaller than pills but larger than globules. 
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Allow tlie fritters to soak in tlie stock syrup for a 
couple of liours. Then strain, out on to a" platter. 
Pulverise and sift the Khoa and mix into the fritters. 
Strew finely chopped almonds, pistachios; raisins and 
cardamom major seeds. Mould into balls with the 
hands. 

For spectacular effect a small portion of the founda- 
tion batter may be coloured red and mixed with the whole 
mass. A few red fritters will tlien become prominent 
in the otherwise yellow balls. 

^OTE. 

It will be apparent that Bundids Mihidana^ Matlchur 
and Darbesh are similar in preparation, the difference 
consisting in the raw material and in ilie size. 

Tlie relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
basic ingredients are discussed liere briefly. 

Articles of matar meal consume less ghee than those 
of gram meal. The former keep for long (2 or 8 days) 
while the latter are spoilt in a day. 

Articles solely* of Kalai smack of raw pulse. Tt is 
masked by the addition of lliatar meal. 

In any case the meal is first kneaded into a soft 
dough which^is gradually thinned down and wFisked 
with the addition of water little by little. The founda- 
tion batter prepared in this way will yield excellent 
results. 
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SITABOCH. 

CHhana .... ... 12 oz. 

I’lour 16 oz. 

‘ Ghee 12 oz. 

Sugar 

Bray the chhaiia to a fine paste. Shorten the flour 
with 1 oz. ghee. Mix tlie two togetlicr thoroughly. In 
tin’s case the chhana need not he pressed as a little 
water is required to make if soft mixture with flour. 
Boat tlie foundation paste until very light. Apply the 
usual test. 

Now hold the skimmer l)y the loft hand close to tlie 
porous disc and G to 8 ins. above tlie frying pan. In 
rh<‘ right liand take a handful of the foundation batter 
and [)ress it on the skiiumor. It will be forced through 
ilu' j)ores in worms which will be tlirowii on the molten 
glroe. These fritters uill look like vermicelli. 

IJjilike other things of similar nature, these are re- 
() aired to be fried only lightly, avoiding singeing, ll: 
tli(‘v liiv fried deep broAvn they will become hard and 
syru]) will not soak into them. Fry them slightly in 
gliee and drain in colander or Avicker-work basket. 

Have ready thin stock syrup from before in a pan 
and immerse into it the fried fritters. When the whole 
mass has been thus fried and immersed put the pan of 
syrup on lire and allow it to simmer forM5 to 20' mins. 
For proper cooking it will bubble twice. When .the 
fritters are soft like cooked rice (and as wdiite) strain 
them on to a platter. Finally bind them into rounds.. 
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pAltu. 

Chbana 2 lb. 

Flour 1 lb. 

» 

Ghee q. s. 

Syrup q. s. 

Proceed exactly as above but select a skimmer with 
finer pores, so that the fritters will be thinner, shorter 
and lighter. 

Do not form the soaked fritters into balls, but keep 
the mass loose and add rose water to scent. 

Paitu is thus the scattered form of Sitabhogi tlie 
difference consisting in size and quality. Often the flour 
in the above recipes is substituted by safeda when pro- 
ducts of inferior quality will be obtained. 

PANTOAH. 

Chhana 1 lb. 

Plour 2 oz. 

Ghee 12 oz. 

Sugar 2 lb. 

Soda Bicarb I dr. 

Cardamom major 

Compress the Chhana and' bray it to a pulp. To 
make the pulp light enough for the purpose the Chhana 
may be brayed twice or thrice. The usual test is to 
place a drop the pulp on a cup of water when it must 
float. Otherwise the braying is to be repeated. On a 
separate plate rub J oz. ghee as shortening in the flour. 
Work in the soda dissolved in a little water. Mix a 
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little syrup of sugar. This will ensure characteristic 
chocolate colour in the final produce. Strew cardamom 
seeds. 

Now incorporalie this flour batch into the pulp ot 
(Jliliaiia and knead into a paste. Do it up neatly. 
Divide the foundation paste into about 2 doz. pellets and 
I'oriu into ovals with the hands. Fry them in deep ghee 
until brown. The heat should be moderate at the be- 
ginning and the end but may be styong at the middle 
of the operation. While on the pan rock them round 
with tlie skimmer : this will ensure proper cooking. 
Lift them out and transfer to the stock syrup. 

The stock syrup should be prepared beforehand. 
But it should be warm when receiving the PantoahS. If 
it lias become cold, it should be warmed for the purpose. 
Otherwise the syrup will not soak into the sweets. 
Wiien all the PantoahS have been fried and transferred 
to the stock syrup, put the pan (of the syrup) on the 
fire ; allow’ to simmer gently and then remove. 

In this way the Pantoahs become extremely spongy 
and soppy. 


PANTOAH. 

(Another Eecipe). 

A more creamy variety though not so spongy may 

be prepared according to the following \^cipe : — 

Chhana 2 lb. 

Ehoa 8 oz. 

Plout* 4 oz. 
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. Soda Bicarb ‘ J dr. 

Ghee. 

Syrup. 

The mode of preparation is simihir to the above. 

LANCCH^. 

The preparation of Langcha is similar to that ol 
Pantoah: but the ingredients are not so choice; parti* 
cularly the shape is enlongated and tapering* at bolli 
ends. 

DELHI DURBAR. 

This is similar in substance to Pantoah. The ditfer- 
ence lies in shape. It is a tablet piece inches square 
and i inch thick ; dredged in granulated sugar. 


LADY CANNING. 


Chhana 

... 2 lb. 

Khoa 

... i lb. 

Rice flour 

... 4 oz. 

Ghee 

... q. s. 

Syrup 

... q. s 


First grate theChhana on a platter* and pulverise the 
Khoa. Mix togetlier and work in rice flour. Divide the 
paste into some 5 dozen balls. 

Now hav^some “ cardamom candies ” for fillitig. 
(These are-pea^sized candies sold in the market, each 
inclosing a cardamom seed. For that matter any ftiher 
sugar candy prepared at home will do.) Perfume these 
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with a drop or two of any otto, preferably rose. Put 
one at the centre of each of the balls of chhana* and 
sliape it round. The purjpose is to create a hollow in 
the middle of each .sweet which will be filled up with 
scented syrup obtained through the melting of the sugar 
candy by heat. 

Carefully fry these balls in deep ghee until brown 
like Pantoah. Transfer to the stock syrup. 

Instead of using simply sugar candies as filling 
minced almonds, pistachios and raisins may be easily 
put in eitlier singly or in a composite form. Even whole 
grapes may be contrived to be inclosed in these luscious 
sweets. 

This is said to be of comparatively recent origin 
being named after Lady Canning, wife of tbe Governor- 
General of India to whose memory stands Port Canning. 

GOLAP JAM. 

(Lit. Rose Apple). 

Khoa 1 lb. 

Arrowroot 2 oz. 

Ghee q. s. 

Sugar 2 lb. 

Rub in half a spoonful of ghee as shortening in the 
arrowToot. Pulverise and sift the Khoa. Blend the 
arrowroot in the Khoa thoroughly. Kneali into a stiff 
paste^ with only a sprinkling of water. ^ Perfume the 
paste with a few drops of rose otto. 
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Divide the paste int® some 50 small pellets of the 
size of a playing marble. Shape them round with the 
hand. Fry them in deep ghe^ until brown. Transfer 
with the skimmer to the stock syrup. 

Take them out wlien soppy and dredge in granulated 
sugar. Soaked in syrup they, may be passed off as 
miniature * Lady Canning.’ 

It may be noted here that the arrowroot is added as 
a binding material. If flour is used instead a little 
shortening of ghee will help to mask it. 

If the foundation paste is not properly worked the 
balls will loosen and crumble away in the pan thus spoil- 
ing the whole thing. In that case a little more 
arrowroot may be added. The i)roportion of the binding 
material and the consistency of the paste may be judi- 
ciously ascertained with a little experience. In this 
connection the toughness of Khoa is a factor to be taken 
into consideration. 

Being of delicate composition the balls must be fried 
uniformly throughout the body avoiding the formation 
of charred crusts on the surface. 

MALPOA. 

There are several varieties of these pan cakes, some 
plain and some creamy. 

(1) Flour. 

Flour 1 lb. 

Treacle 12 oz. 

Mustard oil 8 oz. 
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Wet tile flour, whisk anil iliin down witTI water. 
Mix into it the treacle and make into a smooth consistent 
batter that will run ea.uly and limpid from tlie ladle- 
The treacle may be replaced by syrup, which has served 
its purpose in soaking* other sweets. In that case a 
proportionately less quantity of water will be required. 

Melt a si)oonful of g-lioe on the curved pan (taoa) 
and pour on it a ladletiil of tiie batter. It will spread 
and form a circle (t] iiicbes across). When tlie ghee is 
absorbed and the underside fried, pass the spatula round 
its edges, tear it away and turn over. 

In sauteing these pan cakesj the flat iian sliouhl be at 
first thoroughly greased otherwise tla* products will get 
stuck to it. 



(2) Sujji. 



Sujji 


.. 1 

11). 

Supar 

... 

.. 1 

lb. 

G I'aa 

... 

.. s 

oz. 

Water 


.. 1 

sr. 


Hub 1 oz. ghee in the SUjji for sho 3 ‘teniiig. Soak 
in little water and leave aside for o to A hours. Then 
thill down with more wiiter. Whisk to a stiff batter. 
Then proceed as abov’e. 

(3) Chhana. 


Sujji 

Chhana ... 

Khoa 

Ghee 

Stock syrup 


1 lb. 
1 ,ih. 


7 
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Ei/o in ^ oz. gJiee in the SUjJif thin it witli water 
and leave for two lioiirs. Masli tlie Chhana and mi:s 
with above. Soak the KhOdr in water for 5 to 10 
minutes, then take it oui and mix thoroughly with tiui 
mixture. Sirew a few cardamom seeds. Put ilie flat 
pan on the fire and melt ghee i/i it upto half an iiu^li. 

AVliisk the drop hatter made up as above and take a 
quantity of it in a large table spoon. Pour the same in 
a gentle stream on tlie niolten ghee. The mass will 
spread out in a tliin, flat cirele. Pe})eat tin* o])eration 
and fill np tlie surface ol the ])an ; vA least G to S of 
iliese cakes (‘an be safely managed at a time. Wlien 
the sides in contact witli th(' ghee have IxMm tried gently 
turn tlunn over one by oik' with the lielp of a. pair of 
wooden sticks. Transfer th(‘m to slock syrup when ])r(H 
perly fried. 

(4) Kheer. 

Klioa ... ... ... 8 oz. 

Suj.ji 4 oz. 

Sugar 2 oz. 

Make a drop batter ])y mixing together all the in- 
gredients and tliin it down with water. Fry as before. 
No stock syrup is necessary. 

RA8AC0LLA. 

^ (Ijit. Juicy Balls). 

Rasa^Olla is by far the most poinilar of all sw^eeis 
aild the most '^desirable too, if rightly prepared. It is 
"the necessary concomittant of sandesh- 
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Cliliaiia ... 
Siijji 
Sugar 
Watei*® ... 


.... 1 lb. 

• . *1 2 OZ* 

... 5 lb. 
... U lb. 


Slock syrup (thick). 

Mix IIjc ('hluina. and ilio SUjji and thoroughly griii(‘ 
the whole on a platter. Divide the paste into about a 
doz(Mi pellets and roll them under haiid inlf) round balls. 
The SUjji is intended as a bimyng* agent but neverthehvss 
it detrai’ts frojn tlie quality of the products. (Compait' 
Sponge Rasagollo). For prepaiing Rasagollas success- 
fully the lieat of the oven should he strong. 

Xow dissolve' the sugar in the water and boil tlui 
solution in a deep pan. When the syrui) has become', 
sticky enough to s])iu a thread geiUly drop the above 
bails one by oiU‘ into it. ( ontinuo boiling for 20 
minutes or so, until they are tboronglily (‘ooked. As 
it is ('ssential tljat the syrup should maintain a standard 
('onsisteiicy throughout this x^criod, it is enjoined to add 
some Avater from time to time whenever tlie syru}) gets 
too thick. Hut at tlie same time cure must he taken not 
to make it too tliin either. This is just to make up tin* 
loss of water ihrougli evai)orati()n,^ Tlie operation is 
brouglit to a close by sxirinkling a little Avater on tht? 
boiling surfa(*e 0 or 4 times at intervals of a minute, 
<*are being tak(‘ii that the drops of wab'r may not fall 
on the balls. It is complete within five miiuites, Avhen 
the halls become invisible through a heaving froth. 

Noav have the stock syrup ready beforehand. Lift 
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out ihe balls witli a skimmer and throw into it. It sliould 
be tliiekei tlian the syrup the balls are cooked in. More- 
over, it shfuild be hot, tor it the balls are transferred 
from boiling* syrup to cold syrup they Avill shrink at 
once ami boccune disfigured. For better effect the balls 
are made to iravcuse a series of syrup reservoirs oi 
gradually decreasing tiunjiera lures. 

TJiere is a simple test to determine wlietlier the 
RasagOlla Ims Ixmmi proxierly cooked o]* not. Pick oni 
a ball at random while still boiling and immerse it in a 
(juantity of cold stock syviii). It it c(>!la])ses and is 
deformed it still requires to ho cooked ; on the other 
hand, if it retains its round shaxie perfectly it has been 
Xmixierlj’ cooked and tlie wlude lot may lie transferred. 

RasagOlla may also he pr(‘])ared by the ])rocess des- 
cri))ed under Rasamundi with tliis difference that while 
the latter is finally dredged in grannhiled sugar the 
former is soaked in syrup up to the last. 

One l)i1(* of these so})s must suffice tf> let out a 
3 nf)uniful of juice. 

SPONGE RASAGOLLA. 

This varifuy olMlie RasagoSla is so named hecau.^e it 
is ])(jr<)us ami absorbent like a sx)onge. It j^ossesses 
sevei'al distinctive* features. In the first jdace SUjji is 
absolutely dis 3 )^'n 8 ed with ; indeed uo binding agent is 
emxdoyed..fij^\s a result it is more creamy to the taste but 
at file same tiine more difficult to prepare. 

For preparing sponge RasagOlla it is necessary thui 
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ilie chhaua should ])e niade frcslily at home from pure 
milk and worked while still liot. The milk may be ( urdleil 
on the ground to yield soft ('liliana whicdi ensures beiier 
results. The remainder of the operaiioii for ordinary 
Rasagoila should be pursued without stop or - delay. 
Idle heat of the oven should be exec^ptioiially sirono* and 
the syruj) should he boiling* vi<Sorous]y. Otherwise the 
balls will eruuible away. 

KAMLA. 

Kamla is a variety of Rasagolla wilii niee lemon 
scented filling. 

Its i)ro]) iralioii is similar to that of the RasagoUa. 
For filling make some sugar-candies as follows. Take 
few dried orange jieels and a ([uantiiy of sugar, (irinl 
the two together, mix tliorouglily and cook for a fev 
minutes, until the mass (*andies. Make some ])ills oui 
of this and perfume tliem with otto of rose. Fill (‘.udi 
of the balls of chliana witli a pill before cooking them. 
Wliile boiling tlie pills will melt and fill np tlu' ( (Mitres 
with scented juice. 

KHEERMOHAN.^ 

Begin exactly us in the cas(‘ of Rasagollai For 
stuffing pulverise some khoa and mix up with it almonds, 
pistachio and raisins either whole or mijiced. Divide 
the mass into jiellets. Stuff the balls oi cffTiana witli 
these and form by flattening between the iialms. 

Cook and finish like RasagOlla. 
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RAJBHOC. 

(Lit. A IloyaV Disli). 

This is a stutied RasagOlla, double the ordinan 
size. Tlie siiiffiii<;‘ is made up by mix i no* to^ellier khoa 
pulverised, almond and pistachio bi'ayed to a j)aste aiuf 
bruised cinnamon, mace, nutmeg' etc*. 

NAWABBHOC. 

(Lit. AVorthy of a Nan'ab.) 

This is bigg^er than the Rajbhog - like a tennis-ball. 
It is stuffed with 4 difterent fillings made up with 
different scents and flavours insertt'd in 4 different 
(juarters. 

RASAMUNDI. 

CliluHia 1 II). 

Sujji ... 1 oz. or I oz. 

Sugar lb. 

Tlie clihana vshould be compressed as usual. Beat 

tli(‘ chhana on a platter to a smooth uniform paste. 

Blond in the SUjji- ^ (rive one or two final kiieadlngs and 

do up neatly. Divide the paste into small pellets tln^ 

size of marbles, lu^arly 100 is numbeu*. Mould them 

round by rolling between tlie palms. 

0' 

Meanwhile make the syrup with the sugiij' in a deep 
])jm. When it? is boiling thin throw in the pellets. 
Boil for about 10 minutes. At this stage take out a 
pellet with the ladle and pour a little water on it. If 
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llie polloi sinks it is not yct’rcady. Thou boil for soino- 
tiiiie iiior(\ A»>ain ropoat the tost. If the polloi does 
j)()i sink nor shrink, it is ready. Tlicn take a ladlofal of 
water and ponr m a fine thread on tin' surfaoo of the 

boiling* syrup. This should be done in such a amiv tliat 

» 

tlie bubbling- does not cease. Wluui tlie li<piid boils up 
a^ain after this remove tlie pan. After a while lift 
tliein out with tlie skimmer and dx'aiu in eolaiidei* and 
transfer into a wooden platter scatt(‘re(l over witli 
<4‘riinula1ed su^ar or caster su»*ar. liock the platter 
^<Mitly >() that the pdhds may be dredged wilb suj’ar 
lliorouo'lily. 

A belter (piality of Rasaitiundi may be made by 
working' tlie folloAvin^' recipe. 


Clihuiiu ... 


... 

1 

lb. 

Klioii . . 

... 

, . . 


oz. 

Rnjji 

... 

... 

O 

oz. 

(Hico ... 



t 

oz. 


Tn tills case ^diee is rubbed in the sujji as shorten- 
ing’. Otherwise tlie jirocluct will be tou^li. 

CHAM CHAM. 

Tt is iirepared like rasamundi ^rom wliich il differs 
in shape only beiiio* elonf»’ated tapering rolls like cigars 
and cheroots. 

KALAJAM. 

(Lit. Blacdvberry). 

Cliliana *•'! 1 fh* 

Flour ^ 
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Sugar 

Gliee 

Soda Bicarb. 

Work il)c hoda into ibo flour. Grate the cbliana. 
and mix witli tlie flour. Knead Ibc paste and divide 
into ] dozen pcdlets oi llie size of pigeon’s eg*g‘. X()W 
dissolve edible blacdc colour in Avater. Take a litib' ot) 
the palm, smear a pellet Avitli it and fry in deep gbee. 
It will be purjdisli in colour./. 

rmnierse in stock s\rup until soft. 

If tlioi’o be any objeedion to tlie use of bla(*k colour 
mix into tlie ingTedients ‘1 oz. sugar. Tin's, on being 
clumed in frying, Avill ensure tlie peeiiliur' purplisli- 
black (‘oating. 

CHHANABARHA. 

Cliliana ••• ••• 2- lb. 

Safeda 2 lb. 

(fbee I lb. 

Jtub tlie gliee in tlie safcda as shortening. Bray tiie 
cliluiiia and mix into safeda. As safeda will absorb a 
great deal of moisture the paste mixture will show a 
tendency to form crust. Idicrefore sprinkle water from 
time to time to keep it moist and soft. Indeed it 
should liave the consistency of soft dough. Then make 
some halls out pf'tlie mass and gently fry them in deep 
ghco. Whew'propcrly tr'ed transfer them to stock .syrup 
contained in an iron pan. 

After the wliole mass.. is finished the iron pan 
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ioo-eilicr tlje soaked balls sljould ho lieaied to 

briiio* the syrup io a boil, rhist \v]u'n the ebullition 
occurs take llio pan otf tlie oven and cover up with a 
bi^* Avood(Mi platter. The siumieriiio- that will continue 
tor some iinio will sol ten tJie interior of tli(» sops. It 
will also servo the purimse of rookino* the safeda which 
Avill oil ter wise make the })ro(luci iou^'h. 

LALMOHAN. ' 

ih‘o{ (-‘d ('xacily as above. Bui iiistead of trying;* llu* 
balls in .uliee and tlien soaking* them in syrup cook tla'in 
in boil inn- hvrup like Rasagotlas (wlii(*h sec). This opc'ra- 
lion is a somewhat difficult one as the balls are apt io 
wc^ar away iind ilms lose shai)e. 

DANADAR. 

(dihana ... . . . . 2 lb. 

Sujji I oz. 

Suo*ar 

lb‘(*ss tlie chliana hard and dry. Mix the SUjji and 
v.'liisk b) a soft paste. Divide into -U) pellets and form 
(hem into rounds like rasagollds Tlien boil in syrup. 
Bcmiovo f]’om tire Aihcn the syrup becomes very thick, 
^^love tlicin all about the sides of the pan with the paddle. 
Strew over 8 oz. ftTOiiulated siin’ar and leave for half an 
liour to dry. Then strew over one jiciund more sunai , 
stir briskly, c'over up and sot aside for fW^) 1(1 liours. 

balls will dry up <’oiiii)letely and appear like fiys- 
lallised fruit. 
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SANDESH. 


Sand^h may be styled the Qaeen of Bengal Sweets. 

I'liere are so many varieties of tlijs most enjoyable 
sweet tbal it is not possible to give a comprehensive list 
of tlK'ui. Only the represent ain’t' types are enumerated 
heloAv without prejudice to those left out. The more 
im])()T‘tant and well-known varieties art' descTibed 
individually. 

r 

The names of th(‘ numerous varieties of SandBSh hav(' 
Ikhmj (Ituived from alt conct'ivablo sources. lVimaril> 
the names designated accustomed sliapes, such as Gutke 
(Hat tipped), Badam Takti (diajuond), Kasturo etc. 
fjijtterly they expressed the delightful feeling associated 
with Sandesb siudi Monohara (captivating), Mono- 
ranjan (pleasing to the mind), DelkhOSh (dcliglit of the 
heart) etc. The (Oialogy with natural objects is anotlier 
iniitfu! source; siuHi as, Ata (('Uvstard apple); Kailiranga 
(a sour plum) ; Talshash (palmyra kernel) and so on. 

In the selection of fanciful names, how(*ver, whicli 
arc' imu'c prolific, imagination is given free play. There 
arc* some typical Ilen«ali names the points of whicli will 
be well-nigh lost in translation: Abar KhabO (Encore), 
Phulsayya (Honey Moon), Sukha ThekO ((jod Bless 
Toil), Patl Param Guru (Husband is wife's saviour). 
Tlie purc'ly Ei^giish names Good Morning, TV el come, 
God Save ike King, Forget-me-not and the like arc' 
significant of cultural influeiice. 

Be it noted in this connection that the foundation' 
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paste of all these Scindesh is X)raetieally the saipe ; Tliey 
are siia])ly moulded into dift'erent forms. 

In 11i(‘ main, Ihe In^^rodieiits entering' into the eom- 
j)()sition of Sandesh are the same, viz., Chhana and sugar. 
Ji is all ilie more wonderful liow innumerable varieii('s 
of Sandesh an^ made from these two simple materials. 
Tli(' elemeuis which deiermine the quality of the produet 
aTc‘ their relative proportion and -^flavouring. A good' 
deal <l(‘pends also on the trc^itment of Chhana and sugar, 
rhliana may be jiressed to different degrees of dryness. 
Sugar may b(* added either powdtwed or in the form of 
syrup. Jt may he substituted in ]>art by jaggery. 
(^)oki^g is also a decisive' factor for on it depends the 
consistcuu-y of the paste. Kara-pak or liard ('ookc'd 
Sandesh is mealy while Naram-pak or soft cooked 
Sandesh is sloppy. The taste is sometimes improved 
upon by the addition of Khoa and Mewa. Tjastly, novel- 
ties are (*tt*ected by seemts and colours. 

(iENEKAT. PETNCTPLE. 

'Hu' general principle underlying the prc'paration of 
Sandesh is now* detailed fully and should he pursued in 
making the varieties. 

Chhana 2 Ih. 

Sugar I 8 oz. 

Tw'o methods are usually in \^og‘ue for cooking 
Sandesh: (1) Sugar method and ( 2 ) SJyi'ifli^method. In 
the first method the Chhana need not be squeezed very 
hard as the little whey in it will assist in melting the 
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siig'iir wliieb is ucldecl in tlio dry powdered form. In 
the second method the Chliana is squeezed luird and the 
sugar is dissolved in water and made into syrup. Il 
is admitted, liowover, tliat SaildGSh prepared by the first 
method tastes better t]}an that made by the second 
method. , 

The quality of Sarcdesh is improved by increasing 
tlie (jiiantity of CIi]i;?iia and decreasing tliat of sugar. 
We giv(‘ the proportions fo> ii)e four ordinarily recog- 
nised (iualitics. 

No. 1. Chhana 2 lb. Sugar 8 oz. 

No. 2. ,, ,, ,, 10 oz. 

No. ;3. ,, ,, ,, 12 oz. 

No. 4. „ „ „ 1 lb. 

Needless to point out that No. 1 is the best quality. 
It is not possible to mak(» aiiytliing superior to it. Any- 
thing inferior to No. 4 may be appropriately described 
as sugar candy. 

(A) SUGAR METHOD. 

It Avill be relevant here to point out again that 
Uhliana is ordinarily soggy bolding a ])ortion of wlicy. 
Wlienever required for tlie prc])araiion of a sweetmeat 
it should, tlierefore, be sqm^ozed. Uy taking nearly 
double the amount prescribed and squeezing it in a new 
piece of cdotb the milky liquid is eliminated and the 
weight considei^Wy reduced. Tliis is effect ed on a 
large vseale pjessing chhana between two wooden 
planks the upper one being wciglited with stones, iron 
'.etc. (Refer to Treatment of Chhana pp. 33 — 35). 
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All this, liowever, is not oftoii necessary in ’the flise 
oi liome-niudti clihaiui wliicii is toleruLly coiiipaVt, 

i^'irm Cliliaiui whep available in the market can be 
efiicieiitiy draiiu'd simply by jdaciug it on a slaniin^* 
plank. Instead of squeezing out some persons prefer 
to bake the CJihanu oji the pan to dry it for a few 
minutes. 

Masli thf^ ('omjn’essed (Ihliana (<^11 a wooden platter 
l)it hy bit as if braying, if^possible repeat twice. 3Iix 
liie sugar (in powder) thoroughly. Tlnm cook the stuff 
lor 15 minutes in a shallow pan on a very slow oven 
stirring all ilie v»hile with tlio broad wooden s])atnla. 
Throughout the' o]>era(ion ih(‘ fire should ])e damped with 
lh(' fire damjier and th(' mass should be agitated lUiceas- 
ingly as otherwise the paste has every cliance of getting 
s(‘<ua‘hed and being spoilt. 1'iie cooking must bo done 
aittuilively. In pre])aring Sandesh the confeelionei 
knows no resi. 

Sandesh is ])roperly cooked wlieii it draus away from 
the sides of th(‘ pan, Tlien take away, scoop out on a 
])late, do u]) into a neat lump. On cooling it becomes 
a firm i)asle. 

(H) SYJS'P MET?K)I). 

Put tlu' suf>'iiv iu a sliallow pau, add a little vatei 
and boil to a tliiu .syru]>. Masli tlie Cldfapa Vdee bra.Mug 
and tliroAv it into the s\Tup. Afyitate^tli#' «tufi ince.-’- 
i^antly Antli tbo paddle (Taru). Tlie fire must be slack 
so long' as Ibe. Chliana does not dissolve. Then tlie fire 
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daiijiper 1s removed. The inasvs now requires io be 
agitated vi^’orously. The' i)aste will soon begin io draw 
avay irom ilie sides of the pan. It is tested as follows. 
Take a little on the hand: it will tVel seorcdiing, l)ul 
immediately it will fe(‘l cool. Tlu'n it is properly cook- 
ed. Otherwise' it will not dry. , 

At tliis stage remove the paii from the fire. Gaiiun* 
the ])aste in a linii]^ in the middle, llreak off litth‘ by 
little with tbe paddle and ^pi’ead on the upper parts of 
the pan near the brim. As soon as this portion is 
cooled it is scraped and brought down on the lump. 
When the whole paste is thus cooled, form into desired 
slia])es with w'ooden moulds. 

it is apparent that the consistence of the paste may 
he made up to the desired degn'e of firmness. By ceas- 
ing to ('ool the paste (by spreading) a little earlier or a 
little later the resulting Sandesh is either soft cooked 
or hard cooked. Naturally enougli some imefer the 
foruuT and others the latter. 

MOULDING. 

By any of tlie above nietliods the foundation paste 
only is obtained. It is made into different varieties by 
ineorporating colourings and flavourings, and sbaj)ing 
Avitb wooden moulds. An wmoden mould for Sandesh is 
made in two Jialves one being the counterpart of tlie 
other. Th^ ctw o fit together accurately leaving only a 

4 

small aperture througli winch the paste (in pellets) is 
to be forced in. The inside of the moulds is engraved 
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with suitable designs or inscriptions which appear ii/ 
prominent relief later on.* 

AM ^ANDESH. 

Chhami 1 lb. 

Sugar ^ G oz. 

Mango ginger q. s. 

Projiare Sandesh with clibana and sugar as usual. 

Wash the mango ginger; jieel, slice and pound. 
Express the juice. 

When the paste of Sancfesh has lieeome qiiiti' rold 
iiK’orponiie into it about two .spoontuLs of tlie jnic-o. 
i)ji no iK'COUiit slioiild it bn atldnd ibc pasii' is liol 

ns tb{* snrJit will tlion fade away, li may also bn afbb'i] 
to tl)(’ paste just l)efore forniinft'. 

Afier tlie addition of tlie llavonriiio* ag‘ent tin' paste 
slioiild bey thoroughly kneaded and then formed into 
small inanoo shapes with wooden moulds. 

LEBU SANDESH. 

Clihaiia 1 lb. 

SugiU' G oz. 

Lemon peel > q. s. 

The rind of a whole orange will be required to flavour 
about two pounds of Sandesh. If the rinds of a iresli 
fruit be available well and good ; otlierwise the 
peels have, to be soaked iu water for 2 to 3 hours. 

* ^Vooden moulds lii<e those illustrated may be had of B. C, D’as 
Kar, 361, Upper Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 
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l^roceed to make Sandesh with eliluuia and sugar as 
usual. Wlion beginning to cook throw in the rinds 
and stir with paddle taking rare that the rinds do not 
get mangled or broken. When the paste is cooked pick 
out the rinds and the sandcsh will have been nicely 
flavoured. Itoll out to 1 inch thick: cut into 1 inch 
s([uare. Garnish with pistachio. 

Most probably the same purpose will be served by 
adding a few drops of lemon oil. Try it. 

MONOHARA. 


Chhana 1 lb. 

Sugar G 07-. 

Cardamom Minor ... 2 
Klioa 4 oz. 


^lash the Khoa with sprinkling of water; knead 
and do it up neatly. Snatch 2 dozen small i)ellcts from 
it to siu’vo as filling. 

Make the foundation paste willi Chhana and sugar by 
the usual method. In this particular case it slionld ,be 
rathe]' hard cookod./rake away from fire and mix in pow- 
dei'od cardamom seeds. Divide tlie paste into 2 dozen 
rounds. Flatten each between tlie palms and make a 
d(mt witli the thumb. Put in the filling and close up. 
Foi'jn round. 

BADAM TAKTI. 

Chhana 1 lb. 

Sugar G oz. 

Pistachio ...< q. s. 
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Make ilie fouiidatiou paste like Monohara. Mix y/ 
choi)pc(l pisiuchio. Pour iu plains and allovr to set. 
Wlion stift' cut out diamond shapes. Gariiish with silver 
loaves. 


KAM1NIDANA. 

Chhaua ... 1 lb. 

» 

Sugar ... G oz. 

Poppy Seed q. s. 

Make tlie foundation paste like Monohara. Mix in 
baked poppy seed. Porm into ovals. 

ABAR KHABO. 


Chhaiia 1 11). 

Sugar 4 oz. 

Klu^a 4 oz. 

Pisiacliio ... ... i{. 

Cream q. s. 


Cook Chlinna and sugar for tlie loundaiion piiste, 
rather soft. Divide the jiaste into 20 balls. 

For Ihe filling pulverise Khoa and niiiK'o pistachio. 
Mix up and divide in pellets. 

Put a pellet iiiaicle a ball of fouudatioii-paste and 
mould round with bands. 

Bach Sandesh is finally crowned with a piece -of 
thick cream about 1 inch square. 


8 
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CHOP 8ANDE8H. 


Chhana ... 

... 

... 1 lb. 

Sugar 

• . .1* 

.... 4 lb. 

Khoa 

... 

4 oz. 

Mewa 


... q. .s. 

Hot Spices 


... q. vS. 

l^oppy seed. 

. . . 

.., q. s. 


Prepare the foundation paste will) chliana and sugar, 
rather soft. Divide into IG balls. 

For the stuffing pulverise Khoa^ mince Mewa, 
pound ‘ hoi spices/ mix all together and divide into 
pellets. 

Stuff' a ball with a pellet, form round and flat.t^o) 
with the hands. 

Finally dredge eacli sandesh with baked poppy 
seeds. 

This is the milky prototype of the mutton chox). 

ROYAL SWEET. 


Chhana 

... 5 lb 

Khoa 

f lb. 

Pistachio 

..., 1 lb 

Siigai? 

... 11 11). 

Gold leaf 

.... q. .s, 


Steep the pistachios in water for some hours, lie- 
move the skins by rasping and bray into a fine pulp- 
Prepaye ordinary sandesh with chhana'and sugar. 
P'ulverise the* khoa and add it to the above mass while 
it is still soft. Remove from fire when rather stiff- 
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Jfow add tlie pistacliio pulp to tliis foundation paste uifd 
incorporate tliorouglily. Spread tlie wliole stuff uniform- 
ly on a platter (f incli tllick or less) and j^ently press 
to make it close-gTained. Embellish by streieliing over 
the surface a tliin ^?old leaf. Carve with a table knife 
into diamond shapes. Tfte colour will be greenish and 
glittering. 

PAR8EE BARFI. * 

• 

Proian^l exactly as above. But in place of pistacliio 
and gold leaf substitute genuine almonds and silver leaf. 
The colour will be glazed white. 

MONMOHAN. 


Chhana 

... 

... 5 lb. 

Khoa 


... I lb. 

Sugar 


..., 11 lb. 

Pistachio 


... 0 oz. 

Almonds 


... G oz. 

Raisins 


... 4 oz. 

Saffron 

. . . 

... 45 grs. 


Prepare the foundation paste of sandesh with chhana, 
sugar and khoa as before. Remove flie mass from the 
fire and add the saffron blended in a little hot milk. 
Mix intimately to ensure even distribution of colour. 

Transfer to a dish, sj)read into 1 iAct thick and 
press to form a compact mass. Strevr cwor finely 
slireddted almonds and pistachios. Sprinkle a few dro]^s 
of rose otto. Cut into diamond shapes. Fix a pair of 
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raisins and eriinson rose petal on eaeli. The colour will 
be brown. 

Notice tlie coloration of fiic above tiirce varieiiesj. 
viz., green, while and brown. 

KANCHACQLLA. 

Chliana ... J lb. 

Sugar ... ... ... G oz. 

The peculiarity of tbjs sancSesh Is that unlike other 
varieties it is grainy. For this purpose the Chhanap 
tboiigli pressed to free it from water, must not be grated 
down as is usually to be expected. This point should 
})e carefully noted as the only exception. 

Now j)re])are a .syrup with tlu' sugar atid wlien it 
is thickeiiiug throw in the lump of cbhana. Disinte- 
grate the stuff witlj ilie paddle. Do not cook for long 
but remove while still slopi)y. Mould into 2 dozen 
rounds wlum cool. It is cooked somewhat ra^\ (whence 
th(* name) and on storing the syrup oozes out which 
furnisljcs a sini])le test. (Uherwise the product will be 
stiff'. 

The cooked mass slumld be granular in appetmince 
and not pasty. 

GOLAPI PERA. 

(Lit. Ro.se Tablets). 

lb 'oceeding exactly as above cook the product a 
little loifg^r sp that ilte whole of tlie syrup is absorbed. 

Perfume file mass with rose water, mould into’ small 
rounds, flatten and fix a rose petal on each. 
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CHHAHAR PAYE8H. 


Cliliana ... 5 lb. 

Milk ...• 2 1b. 

Sugar* lb. 

This is a seiiii-li(|\ii(l variety oi' ilie sandGShi Boil 
(Iowa ilio milk io a (‘oiisisieiicy midway Ixdwc'en kheeir 
and khiOGf say until it is reduced to ball. Ki'inove irom 
fire and cool by stirring* conslanlly. •'ihis is io preveni, 
ilie iVirinaiion of the ciixuiiy iJiyer on the (•t)i)ling suriaee. 
Keep this handy. 

Next dissolve ihe sugar in waior ‘and boil down lh(‘ 
solution to a syrup neither too thick nor too thin. Mc'an- 
while grate tlie chhana and add it to the Ixnling syrui). 
(Compare sandGSh preparation by the syrup methodi. 
Stir briskly and remove wdien pasty. 

Noav gradually ])oiu* the tliickmied ujilk pr(^p»n‘t‘d 
above into this paste to thin it down. Intimately in- 
corporate the two stutfs by constant agitation. Ihe 
])roduci will b(* soggy like butter and of uniform eoe- 
sisteiK'V. Then add rose water to scent and distribute 
into shallow cu])s. Fix a crimson rose petal on eacli. 

Chhanar Payesh is best enjoyed by cooling il in i(‘e 
chamber and then sipping it off witli a tea spoon. 

N>B. — This concludes the few representative ty])es 
of Sandesh wd.iich we have selected. 
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MEWAR LAROO. 


Khoa 1 lb. 

Granulated Sugar ... 1 lb. 

Pulverise the Khoa and silt. The smaller the grains 
of ws\ig*ar the better. Incorporate the two things together 
thoroughly. Strew a handfid* of currants. Form the 
mass into 2 doz. balls bj rolling under hands. 

PERA. 

Milk ... 2 11). 

Sugar 2 oz. 

Dissolve the sugar in the milk. Boil for half an 
hour or more, stirring all the while with a ladle, other- 
wise the milk will boil over. When it begins to thicken 
scrape the bottom and sides constantly with the ])addle 
otherwise it will get charred. Remove when only about 
0 or 7 oz. of a plastic mass is left. (See the instructions 
for making Khoa). 

When cool divide^ the paste into about a dozen pel- 
lets. Mould them into rounds with hands and form into 
hat shapes by gently pressing within the palms. Fix 
a pair of raisins on/‘ach and dredge in granulated sugar. 

These Peras being condensed solid milk are some- 
what rich. 

CUJIA. 

The ftasis of this sweet is the same as thyi of 
Pera. The foundation paste is however divided into 
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tiuiall pellets each being subsequently formed into rings 
— of the size and sliajje of actual finger rings. 

KHEEA 8ANDESH. 

• 

Khoa 2 lb. 

Sugar ...• H oz. 

Pulverise Khoa and sift. Boil sugar In water to 
thick syrup. Add the Khoa and cook like Sandssh 
(Syrui) method). Remove when the paste is rathei* firm 
but still plastic and pliable. So far it is in the nature 
of Barfl but stift'er. 

Now form the paste into dift'erent fruit models, 
wooden moulds for which are available. Insert stalks, 
<*olour suitably or otherwise finish so as to resembh* 
artificial fruits. 

BARFI. 

Khoa 2 lb. 

Sugar ••• i 11). 

Tills is a sort of ‘ cream pudding.’ First pulverise 
the Khoa breaking the lumps; sift through a sieve, 
twice or thrice, to get a fine powder. Next hoil sugar 
and water until the syrup ropes wl;en dropped from a 
fork. (Gradually add the Khoa powder to the syrup and 
mix well agitating the mass on slack fire with the 

wooden spatula (Tam). , 

Take -away from the fire when the masses of the 
consistency of butter. Sprinkle rose wat^r, raisms, (to., 
and poxir out the stuff into a pie dish npto 1 inch thick 
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tvul allow to set. The syrup must have been of such 
a consistency that tljis mass hardens within G to 8 hours. 
Finally carve out the solid stvff with a table knife' into 
one inch square tablets, 

KALAKAND. 

< 

Khoa ... 2 lb. 

Sugar i lb. 

Ih'epare a syru]) ironif^the sugar and continue boiling* 
until it is nearly dry. Scrape out the sugar candy into 
a platter and bray to a fine ])owder. Tlio sugar Is sub- 
jected to tliis special treatment whenever it is rcMjuired 
to prevent tlie sweetmeat trom absorbijig nioistur(‘ iiom 
llie atniosphcre. The process has already Ix'on (h'sci’ib- 
ed more fully under “ transformed sugar.’’ 

Now pulvd'ise tlie Khoa and sift it. Add to ii llio 
transformed sugar obtained as above. Thoroughly in- 
('orporate the two ingredients on a platter. Sjuinklo 
rose water, shredded almonds, chopped pistachios and 
handful of raisins. Heavily press the mixed mass into a 
solid block one inch thick A\itli an evoi surface. Std. 
aside for a few liours to form and then cut into square 
tablets (1^ in.). •' 

SARER LAROO. 

(Lit. Balls of Cream.) 

, -vliik .... G lb. 

Khoa 2 lb. 

Sugar i lb. 
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’ Con vort tile sugar into “ transformed ’’ sugar as 
before. Pound llie Khoa, not necessarily into powder. 
Tlie lumps may be left more or less large sized. Bake 
Ilie mass lightly on, an iron pan (Taoa) over a very slack 
fire. Have these two ingredients ready. 

Now boil the milk, in a shallow pan and fan it 
witli the h'ft hand. (For this purjicse the fan of 
jialmyra leaves sold In tlie market will be useful). Ify 
this method clotted ereeans will be formed on tlie ariifi- 
<‘ially (*ooled surface of the boiling milk. With a 
wooden stick in the right hand pick up the films as soon 
as they appear and paste them in layers on all sides of 
tlic' })an high abote the milk. In this way new snvtace 
ol lh(' milk will be exposed, and cooled in turn, help- 
ing tlie formation of eream. Continue in this manner 
until only I Ih. milk is left. A very slack oven is 
desirable thj’oug'hont the operation. 

S(U*a|)e off lliese creamy layers ^^itb tbe spatnla and 
transfer to a ]»iate. Add to the mass the pounded Khoa 
and the transformed ” sugar made ready as above. 
Mix togetlior tliese three ingredients and jKudiune with 
rose otto, d ako by lunidfuls and mould into round balls, 
ff dc'smal paste an additional sqiia^> piece of crt'ain on 
ea(dj. 

The milk residue may be used up as condensed milk. 


Milk 

Sugar 


RABRI 


G Hb. 
... G oz. 
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^ Rflbri may be briefly described as cream vsoaked in 
Kheer. To i)repare this sweet the operation described 
in tlie latter part of the above recipe, nainely, tliat for 
tlu‘ preparation of clotted (Team is to be repeated. 

l*iit the milk in an iron pan on fire and continue 
boilino*. Fail it unceasingly by the left hand and by the 
right collect the films of cream appearing from time to 
time on the (moled surface with a wooden stick amassing 
on tlu* sides of tlie pan. When the milk has thus been 
boiled down to only f lb« dissolve the sugar in it. 
Now seraj)e oft' the lavmrs of cream from the sides of 
tli(^ ])an and immerse them into tlie thick sweetened tnilk 
residtio. After a Avhile remove from the fir(‘ and allow’ 
the creams to be soaked sweet for an hour. Sprinkle* 
rose w’ater. 

1\) best enjoy it put a piece of ice in a eui)ful and 
sip it off. It is generally served last of all other 
sweets. 

MALAI. 

Malai may he simply descrilied as ‘ clotted cream.* 
It is in fact unsweetened Rabri and may b(* jirepared in 
tlie same w’ay, only omitting sugar. 

SARBHAJA. 

Milk 

Ghee 

Syrup 

Sealdi tlie milk in a wide iron pan over fire, using 
wood as fuel, if possible. When the suface of the milk 
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lieaves up for the first time, raise and pour the» milt 
vvitli the ladle. Continue agitating* for quarter of an 
hour to ensure thick foam. Then slow down the tire 
and allow to sinime];. Leave the milk as it is for d or 4 
lioiirs. (Of course the fire must have slackened), ily this 
time a thick cream will form on the surface. 

Carefully detach it from the pan by passing a broad 
knife round its circular rim. Gently slip it oft on to a 
j)lat(*, placing the moist underside up. Tjct the few 
drops of milk adhering to it trickle down by holding ilie 
plale in a slanting position. 

DiAude the cream into four quadrants. It may also 
be (Uit into square or oblong pieces (1 to 1^ inch). Melt 
ghee in a flat iron pan and fry A-ery gently the piec(\s of 
cream one by one. Care should be taken that they are 
not cJiarred. Place in thick syrup to soak. 

1diis is a A^ery a- allied sAA’eet, toothsome and creaiuA . 

^riie thickened milk left as residue after the (Team is 
taken off may also be utilised by sweetening it and mak- 
ing Kh6€r. 


SARPURIA. 


Milk .... 

... 

... 10 11>. 

Ch liana ... 

. . . 

..., lb. 

Khoa 

. . . 

... 1 Jb. 

Sugar 

.... 

... f lb. 

Almonds 

... 

..^ 4 oz! 

Pistachio 

. . .1 

... 2 AZ. 

Saffron 


..., CO ffi'. 
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Prepare lliree pieces of cream by boiling tbe iiiilk 
in lliree lots in separate pans according to tlie procevss 
described in Sarbhaja. Have tlioin ready alter 
dripping. 

Xow grate togetlicr the Chhana and the sugar and 
cook like Sandesh. Pulverise the Kh^a and slighily 
bake the powder on a dry ivan over slack tire. !Mi:\ 
togelher tliese stutfs intimately. Work in the saifron 
blended in a little hot milk to ensure brown colour and 
characteristic fragrance. Strew over finely clioppcMl 
almonds and pistachios (skinned and blanched). 
Divide the mass into two batches. 

Fully stretch out one i)iece of cream on a plate 
and spread ovej* it t^venly half the foundation mass yrr- 
par(*d above. On this stretch a second piece of cream 
and spread over it the remaining lialf of the foundation 
mass. Lastly cover this up by stretching the tliird 
piece of cream. Tlie whole mu>l look like a cake 2 or 
inches thick. 

Carve out and serve. It is a most aristocrat i(^ 

sweetmeat. 

DUDH-SUJJI. 

:viilk 2 lb. 

Sujji 1 oz. 

Sugar 8 oz. 

Scald the milk. Tlirow in SUjji^ stirring all the 
wjiilo. Melt ‘tlie sugar. Cook for 15 minutes and re- 
move when it tightens like batter. 
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Before addition tlie SUjji may bo slowed in a'littie 
giioe; tliut will greatly improve tlie taste. 

PALO. 

Milk 

Satlii ... ... 

Sugar 

Sc'ald i!io milk and dissolve tlie si^g'ar in it. Blond 
Iho Sc3thi in a little water brttiking* t}u‘ clots otherwise 
ii will himj) and s^joil the milk. When tlie milk is 
boiling* vigorously pour the bleinied sathi in a streani 
stirring briskly (ladling). Cook for a few minutes until 
till' mixture is uniform and take away when it tliiokons. 

Tbis is a very soothing preparation and forms a 
convales(‘ent diet. 


lb. 
oz. 
8 oz. 


PALOR BARFI. 

Milk lb. 

Satin' 4 oz. 

Sugar 10 oz. 

Pi‘o('(H'd exa('tly us above. Only the sathi is tO' bo 
added in a (juantity sufficient to give body to the milk 
on cooling. The mixture is poured on a pie dish; it 
sets 0)1 cooling and is tlnu) (‘ut intO' diamond shapes. 

KHEER-KAMLA. , 

Milk ... 4 lb\ 

Sugar 8 oz. 

Oranges -.-i ...i 2 
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Boil down the milk with sugar as if making thick 
liheer. Peel the oranges ; reject the skin and stones of 
the gores. That is take only the juicy cells and 
scatter them over the condensed milk. Thickeai ^he 
milk ii little more and remove. 

FIRNI. 

Kamini Rice 2 oz. 

Milk* .... 2 lb. 

Sugar ... ...< 8 oz. 

Procure good Kaiflini rice with its delicate aroma. 
Soak it in water until soft. Grate to a fine pasle. 
Scald the milk and dissolve the sugar in it. Blend tlie 
rice i)aste in a little -water and pour in a stream on tlie 
boiling milk. Stir briskly all the while. If precautions 
are not taken it will lump at the bottom of the pan. 
Cook for 10 mins, and then remove. 

KUMRAR MITHAI. 

Kuitirar Mithai is made from white pumpkins, or 
strictly speaking, melon pumpkins (sanchi kuilira)i 
‘Jliese pumpkins are hung up after being xduckc'd and 
keep remarkably well for the greater part of tlie yiMi*. 
They mature with ?jge the skin becoming white. 

Take such a “ hoary ’’ pumpkin; peel it; divide into 
four parts; remove the seeds and slimes. Prick the flesh 
with a fork for iiroper cooking and cut into small cubical 
pieces the ^Ize^of chocolates. For every pound of these 
cubes take an equal quantity of sugar and J oz. alum. 
A few drops of rose water will also be required. 
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Soak the piimpkin cubes tor an hour or two iii cold 
water. TJjen boil them in a soliitioii of alum. l)raiu 
iu a colander and when Qold wash the cubes in several 
olianges of water. 'Next melt the sugar in water and 
boil to make thin syrup. Tiirow the alumed cubes into 
the s^Tup and continue boiling until they are soft and 
tender, llemove when nearly dry, and perfume with 
rose otto. On cooling the sugar will^ form gramilaled 
coaling on tlie cubes. 

These toothsome confections which are in the naiiire 
of crystallised friiils can be preserTcd for a long time if 
properly prepared and carefully j)acked. Sometimes Ihe 
pumpkin ,])ieces are removed from Ihe pan when tin*, 
syrup has not become cjuite dry and arc used as so])s. 
But then they cannot be preserved for long. These 
fruit confections are easily digestible and are luescrilnnl 
to convalescents. 

BAELER MORABBA. 

Jt is a fruit preserve prepared from B36l or Bengal 
Quince. Procure unripe fruits and remove their skins. 
It is a tough job requiring sharp and heavy knives. 
Slice tliem into flat circles and cut 4]ie big circles into 
halves. Hemove the seeds, 'wash clean and soak in 
Avater for half an hour. 

Now parboil tbe slices in waier bi;»t do not make 
them too soft. Drain in colander. Take ihe fjlices and 
snga? together in a pan and put on fire. The sugar will 
melt because of the wet slices and become syrup. If 
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ibis bo not the case a very small quantity of water may 
be aclcjerl. Stir the slices constantly ()iller^^ise they will 
f>'ot charred at the bottom. JV'hen ihe syrup becomes 
thick and viscoii^ tlie slices arc th(*>rou«‘hly cooked and 
sweet, remove from fire and store in suitable vessels. 

For this purpose iron pjms vrill not be suitable; 
aluminium vessels should be used instead. One pound 
of snonr will be Required for a medium-sized Ba0i« 

bencaI pudding.” 

Straying a little outside tlie scope of this book I 
AAoiild like to prescribe a recipe for which 1 am proud 
to claim originalit\. ft is a modification of a European 
vswect in the light of tlie confectionery of Bengal. The 
fact that tlie recipe has given entire satisfaction to 
whomsoever I have recommended it is why T venture to 
j)iiblisli it. I liope it will also prove popular witli iny 
readers. 

Clihana •• ••• 1 lb. 

Klioa ••• ... . .. 4 oz. 

Sugar 1 lb. 

Egg ^ ... ... ... 5 to 8. 

Almonds (p s. 

Pistachios ... ... q. s. 

Raisins q. s. 

^Rose Water ... ... q. s. • 

. Squeeze ttie chhana to make it compact. Take it in 
a bowl and bray to a i)ulp. Pulverise and sift the khoa» 
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Incorporate it evenly with the Chhandi Mix the ^ugar’ 
thoroughly. 

Now beat the contents of the eggs in a bowl for 10 
to 15 minutes with an egg-beater untjj the froth rises 
considerably. If only the yolks are employed then 8 to 
10 eggs will be required. Pour the egg-froth on the 
mixture of chhana, klioa and sugar and whisk to a 
smooth batter. 

Almonds and pistachios (soaked and blanched) may 
be added either shredded or lirayed to a pulp. In the 
latter case the taste of the product will be better. The 
raisins should be washed and stalked. 

Finally, perfume the above uniform mixture with a 
dessert -spoonful of rose winter. 

Now this batter has to be cooked “ with steam.’’ 
For this purpose it may be spread 1 inch thick on a pie 
disli fitting exactly at the mouth of a deep pan. Water 
is boiled in this pan and the steam while escaping cooks 
tlie batter. The dish is covered with a plate and to hasten 
the cooking, i^ieces of live charcoal are placed on the top. 
But this method of cooking is cumbrous and takes 
much time. Even at that the cooking is not satisfactory. 

The batter is most satisfactorily cooked in one of the 
I)atent ‘‘ cookers ” sold in the market, say, Ic-mic 
Cooker. The batter is distributed into ^ or 4 cups of 
the cooker (like a tiffin carrier) which are inserted in 
the cylinder. There is water at the bottom of the 
cylin^ler which being heated generates arteam^and this 
circulates all round the pots thereby cooking their con- 


9 
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tent^ excellently. Cooking in a cooker requires only one 
iiour from start to finish. The batter sets and becomes 
firm. 

The cups allowed to cool: then the contents are 
emptied on to a tray; carved into diamond shapes, iced 
and served. 

t 

[Note I — As I am personally interested im this novel 
‘ pudding ’ I shall be glad to hear from my readers 
about their experience relating thereto.] 


The following proportions of ingredients are collect 
ed here for reference only: — 


Measure for Mithai. 


Flour 

Ghee 

Shortening 
Water ... 
Sugar 


1 sr. 

3 poa. 

3 to 4 ch. 

4 to fi c-h. 

3 poa. (imwdered) 
or 1 sr. (syrnp). 


To form altogether 80 to 100 pellets. 


Measure for Sops. 

Chhana 1 sr. 

•Gliee i sr. ^ 

(Of which 2 ch. to be actually consumed) 
Sugar 2 sr 
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CONCLUSION. 

t 

Efforts have been made in the preceding pages 
to give as full and detailed particulars as possible of 
the multifarious processes involved in the preparation 
of liengali sweetmeats. Amateur ehet^s are exi)ected 
to master the art by strictly adhering to the modes of 
procedure described herein. The recipes are, as a rule, 
tested and tried and as such they can safely be relied 
upon as accurate. 

It should, however, bo borne in mind that success 
can be achieved only through industry, perseverence 
and experience gained through failures; and that no 
aiuount of application will enable home preparations 
to match some of the standard products of the reputable 
confectioners, particularly sandBSh and rasagolla: 
though in respect of other wsweets home made articles 
are certainly purer and more dainty. Nevertheless a 
great degree of perfection may be attained by being care- 
ful about the purity and freshness of the ingredients used 
and by paying attention to the directions even to the 
minutest details. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Indian Weight. 

16 annas = T^'tola. 

5 tolas = 1 chittak. 

4 chittaks = 1 poa. 

4 poas = 1 seer. 

40 seers = J maund. 

English Weight. 

16 dr. = 1 oz 

16 oz. = 1 lb. 

English Liquid Measure. 

8 fl. dr. = 1 fl. oz. 

20 fl. oz. = 1 fl. pint. 

1 fl. oz. of water = 1 oz. weight of water 

(approximately) . 

So that when lb. or oz. is mentioned after liquid 
either measure or weight may be taken. 

Equivalents. 

1 sr. = 2 lbs. 

1 ch. = 2 ozs. 

1 tola =180 grs. 

1 kachclia = | oz. 

1 anna = llj grs. = f dr. 

4 kachcha =r 1 chittak = 5 tolas = 2 ozs. 

1 oz. =^ 437 J grs. 

1 dr. = 57 tV grs. 

The weight of a double pice = 200 grs. 
q.s/' stand for ‘ sufficient quantity.’ 



GLOSSARY, 


Ajwan seed, jo wan, 

Almonds, hadam. 

Aniseed, mauri. 

Asafoetida, king, 

Bengal Quince, bcsl. 

Black pepper, marich, kola mlrcha.^ 
Camphor, bar pur. 

Capsicum, lanka, lal VLirchui. 
Cardamom - Candy, elaich -dana. 
Cardamom major, bara elaich. 
Cardamom minor, chhota elaich. 
Carraway, jowan. 

Cassia leaves, tejpat. 

Cayenne, hinka, lal wirchai. 
Cereals, dal. 

Cheese, chhana. 

Chillies, lanka, lal mirchai. 
Cinnanjon, dalchini. 

Cloves, lahangy long. 

Coconut, nnrikel, nariel. 

Coconut conserve, narikel-nnru. 
Condiments, masla. 

Coriander seed, dhania. 

Creamy Layer, snr. 

Cumin seed, jeera. 

Curd, dalii. 

Date-palm , hh ej ur. 

Fennel, jeero. 

Fenugreek, methi. 

Ginger, airahy ada. 

Gram, chana, chhola^ hoot. 


Gram, black, kalai (niash). 

Gram, cow, Oarbati. 

Gram, green, muvg. 

Gram meal, 

Hot sp: >es, garani masla. 

Jaggery, gur. 

Lime, hhii (sour). 

Mango-ginger, am-ada. 

Milk, condensed, khter. 

Milk, solid, kkoa. 

Milk, sour, dahi. 

Mustard, sarisha, sarson. 

Otto, atar. 

Parsley, radhuni. 

Pea, sunti kalai. 

Pea, cow, harhati. 

Pea, field, deshi malar. 

Pea, green, malar sunti. 

Pepper, red, lanka. 

Pistachio, pesta. 

Pumpkin, sanchi kumraj kuddoo. 
Raisin, khmls. 

Rice flour, safeda. 

Saffron, jafran, 

Sesamum, til. 

Spices, ma.<fla. 

Sugar candy, 

Sugar-fondants, hatasa. 

Syrup, Tos. 

Tamarind,^ 7/5//, tentul. 

Turmeric, hol^i^ halud. 
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